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APPRECIATION 


F  IT  BE  true,  as  Elia  suggests,  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man  ought  to  give  devout  thanks  for  a 
good  book  as  well  as  for  a  good  meal,  then 
here  is  cause  for  fervent  grace-offering. 

For  many  folk — and  these  not  the  least  sophisticated 
— a  new  book  by  Dr.  Thomas  O’Hagan  is  almost  a 
ritual  occasion,  suggesting  stained  glass  windows  and 
fresh  flowers  and  sacrificial  incense  and  mellow  cathe¬ 
dral  candles,  and  the  plain  chant  of  the  monks.  Not 
unheralded  and  not  without  credentials  does  he  come — 
this  pilgrim  with  staff  and  scrip — to  lay  his  gift  upon 
the  altar,  for  if  any  should  challenge  his  right  to  a 
place  among  the  high  priests  of  letters,  he  might  well 
point  to  a  long  line  of  achievements  in  journalism, 
poetry  and  the  essay.  By  painstaking  and  conscien¬ 
tious  labours  during  many  years  he  has  fairly  won  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  American  letters. 
He  enjoys  a  measure  of  esteem  wherever  English  is 
spoken,  but  especially,  of  course,  in  North  America. 
Canada  is  the  land  of  his  birth  and  citizenship  and 
the  chief  field  of  his  literary  labours,  but  he  owes  much 
of  his  craftsmanship  to  the  universities  of  the  United 
States,  and  here,  too,  he  has  done  notable  work  as 
editor  and  lecturer. 
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In  temperament  Dr.  O’Hagan  is  a  student  rather 
than  a  seer,  a  scientific  appraiser  of  men  and  events 
and  movements,  rather  than  a  dreamer  of  dreams  or  a 
weaver  of  poetic  ecstasies.  It  is  not  altogether  that  he 
lacks  either  the  sense  or  the  faculty  of  delicate  and 
beautiful  imaginative  work;  it  is  rather  that  a  mind 
naturally  matter-of-fact  and  literal  and  analytical  has, 
without  any  loss  of  catholicity  of  taste  or  sympathy, 
been  rendered  m^ore  and  more  positive  and  critical 
of  thoughts  and  policies  by  scientific  training  in  great 
schools.  He  is  under  a  perpetual  tyranny  of  facts 
and  principles  in  every  department  of  knowledge — 
religious,  literary  and  historical. 

Now,  this  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  a 
writer  who  aimed  at  easy  generalizations  on  abstruse 
and  difficult  subjects  and  who — as  happens  in  the  case 
of  many  authors — depended  on  his  imagination  for  his 
facts  and  on  his  memory  for  his  wit.  Indeed,  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  mere 
entertainment  and  readableness,  this  serious  volume 
would  have  been  a  greater  “hit”  if  the  author  had  laid 
on  the  colours  with  a  whitewash  brush,  and  instead  of 
etching  with  acid  had  spattered  it  with  piebald  rhetoric 
and  splashed  it  over  with  black  and  yellow  and  crimson 
contrasts.  But  surely  there  still  be  gentle  minds  that 
take  offence  at  garish  scenery  and  melodramatic  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  topsy-turvy  philosophy  of  the  decadents — 
the  Bolsheviki  Pshawness  of  George  Bernard  Shaw 
and  the  epigrammatic  Wildeness  of  Oscar  Wilde.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  vaudeville  mind  which  will  be 
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happy  only  with  newspapers  and  the  hideous  comic 
supplements,  and  the  stupid  short  stories  made  by 
formula,  and  the  popular  (God  help  us!)  magazines; 
but  surely  the  great  bulk  of  readers  of  books  will 
always  find  a  subdued  joy  in  the  safe  and  sane  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  patient  scholar  who  interprets  life  as  he 
finds  it  and  man  as  God  made  him,  rather  than  follow 
the  fashion  of  those  sensation-mongers  who  create 
mankind  anew  to  their  own  deformed  image  and  their 
own  degenerate  likeness. 

At  any  rate  it  is  such  an  old-fashioned  treatment  of 
life,  its  elements,  its  self-manifestations,  its  solemn 
meaning,  that  one  gets  from  the  work  of  Dr.  O’Hagan. 
Let  not  the  bored  or  drowsy  victim  of  mental  lassitude 
seek  distraction  or  exhilaration  within  these  pages. 
This  book  is  tinctured  with  scholarship,  and  the  colour 
of  scholarship  is  drab.  There  is  no  spectroscopic 
colouring  here,  for  rainbows  are  merely  luminous 
mists  and  are  never  seen  in  perfectly  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent  atmosphere.  Let  us  then  duly  appreciate  the 
high  seriousness  and  the  scientific  temperament  of  a 
good  book,  and  not  insist  on  taking  our  learning  in  a 
guise  of  giddiness.  Punch  and  Judge  are  still  available 
for  such  as  elect  that  form  of  seriousness ;  let  the  scholar, 
bearing  to  us  the  riches  of  the  library,  and  the  wide- 
visioned  traveller  fresh  from  the  fields  of  life,  be  heard 
for  the  wisdom  and  wholesomeness  of  their  message. 

The  themes  of  these  six  papers  are  subjects  on  which 
the  author  has  bestowed  life-long  and  loving  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  might  more  easily  have  written  a  book  on 
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each  chapter,  and  such  a  book  would  have  permitted 
freer  and  sprightlier  treatment,  no  doubt.  But  into 
each  paper  Dr.  O’Hagan  has  put  the  vitality  of  a  score 
of  well-digested  volumes,  as  apothecaries  distil  the 
essence  of  a  hundred  flowers  to  make  one  drop  of 
attar  of  roses. 

Lovers  of  serious  books  will  appreciate  this  service. 

JOHN  CAVANAUGH,  C.S.C. 

University  of  Notre  Dame, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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HIS  book  bears  the  title  “With  Staff  and 
Scrip”  because  its  contents  are  as  much  the 
fruit  of  travel  as  library  research.  Travel 
often  subjects  our  judgments  to  revision 
when  we  come  thereby  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of 
life.  Matthew  Arnold  says  that  poetry  is  a  criticism 
of  life;  so  we  may,  therefore,  define  travel  as  a  witness 
of  facts.  It  is  through  the  means  of  travel  that  we 
get  at  things  first  hand. 

Of  the  six  papers  in  this  volume,  two  of  them,  “In 
the  Land  of  the  Troubadour”  and  “Brittany  and  Its 
People,”  were  written  for  the  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review;  three  others,  “In  the  Footsteps  of 
Wordsworth,”  “With  Dante  in  Exile,”  and  “The 
Birth  and  Evolution  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Catholic  World,  and  to  both  of  these 
periodicals  the  author  is  indebted  for  permission  to 
publish  the  papers  in  book  form;  while  the  chapter  on 
Spain  is  the  result  of  careful  research  and  three  trips 
through  the  heart  of  that  country. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  “With  Dante  in 
Exile,”  the  writer  has  had  exceptional  opportunity  for 
research  in  the  great  Dantean  Library  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  very  valuable  Dantean  Library  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  the  gifts  respectively  of  Prof. 
Willard  Fiske  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.S.C. 
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The  thanks  of  the  author  are  due  Mrs.  St.  John, 
of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  for  permission  to  use  her  rare  Words¬ 
worthian  Library;  Prof.  Burr,  of  Cornell,  for  valuable 
aid  and  suggestions;  Rev.  Dr.  Cavanaugh,  C.S.C.,  late 
President  of  Notre  Dame  University,  for  access  to  Dr. 
Zahm’s  fine  Dantean  Collection;  Rev.  J.  P.  Conry, 
Canon  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Marks,  Rome,  Italy,  for 
his  assistance  in  obtaining  the  illustrations  for  “With 
Dante  in  Exile,”  and  Theodore  Botrel,  bard  of  Brittany, 
for  his  aid  in  securing  the  illustrations  for  “Brittany 
and  Its  People.” 
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I 

WITH  DANTE  IN  EXILE 

ENTERING  the  gallery  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Art  in  Florence,  Italy,  your  eye 
rests  upon  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  middle  years  of  life — nel  mezzo 
cammin  di  nostra  vita.  He  is  sitting  in  a  reclin¬ 
ing  position,  with  a  book  in  his  lap.  His  face  is  sad, 
his  cheeks  hollow,  his  forehead  large  and  dome-like. 
This  portrait,  the  work  of  Domenico  Peterlin,  repre¬ 
sents  the  great  Florentine  poet,  Dante  Alighieri,  in 
exile. 

But  before  touching  upon  and  tracing  the  wanderings 
of  the  great  Florentine  exile — the  greatest  of  Christian 
epic  poets — let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  times 
in  which  he  had  birth.  Of  course  we  know  full  well 
that  neither  time  nor  place  creates  genius;  yet  both 
are,  to  some  extent,  factors  in  determining  what  form 
creative  art  shall  take — what  shall  be  its  mould,  its 
likeness  and  the  spirit  of  its  message  to  the  people. 

Dante,  who  was  born  in  the  little  grey  Gothic  city 
of  Florence,  full  of  pictorial  sights  and  sounds,  some¬ 
time  during  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
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A.D.  1 265,  belonged  to  the  old  populus  of  the  Florentine 
burghers  who  traced  their  origin  to  Rome.  He  had 
birth  in  a  remarkable  period — in  a  remarkable  century: 
at  the  very  day-dawn  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  For 
was  it  not  about  this  time  that  Cimabue  discovered 
Giotto,  the  shepherd  boy  who  became  painter,  sculptor 
and  architect,  and  was  really  the  first  of  the  great 
Renaissance  painters? 

The  year  of  Dante’s  birth  marked  also  the  victory 
gained  by  Charles  of  Anjou  over  Manfred  of  Naples, 
in  the  battle  of  Benevento,  which  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Suabia  and  set  up  in  its  stead  French 
influence  in  Italy.  In  England,  coeval  with  the  birth 
of  the  great  Florentine  poet,  an  event  of  far-reaching 
importance  took  place,  in  the  assembling  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Shires  by  Simon  de  Montfort — the  beginning 
and  outlining  of  the  first  English  Parliament. 

The  great  Christian  epic  poet  was  born  just  one  year 
before  Giotto.  At  his  birth  Florence,  “the  most 
beautiful  and  renowned  daughter  of  Rome”  of  the 
“Convito,”  was  creating  itself  into  art.  There  was  as 
yet  no  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  mausoleum  of  the 
great  Florentine  dead;  Arnolfo  had  not  as  yet  laid  the 
deep  foundations  of  St.  Maria  del  Fiore  with  its 
glorious  dome;  nor  had  that  masterpiece  of  grace 
crowning  the  architectural  glories  of  Florence,  Giotto’s 
Campanile,  “the  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone,” 
found  yet  conception  in  the  great  soul  of  its  designer. 

The  age  of  Dante  was  also  an  age  of  intense  action 
and  intense  faith.  He  was  born  five  years  before  one 
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of  the  greatest  of  French  kings,  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis), 
had  died  leading  the  Ninth  Crusade  in  Tunis,  Africa. 
Nine  years  after  his  birth  was  held  the  Second  Council 
of  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a  new 
Crusade  and  of  healing  the  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  Dante  inherited  at  his  birth  the 
gift  of  faction,  and  all  that  was  great  and  narrowly 
intensive  in  the  life  of  Florence.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  The  former  were  defenders 
of  Italian  independence  and  municipal  liberties;  the 
latter  champions  of  feudal  rights  and  the  old  suzerainty 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  days  of  Dante  also  men  readily 
forsook  a  political  party  for  personal  advantage.  In¬ 
deed,  the  party  politician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
Florence,  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  party  politician 
and  partisan  of  to-day,  in  that  he  was  ever  ready  to 
espouse  a  cause  and  enroll  himself  under  a  banner 
which  offered  him  the  greatest  profit  and  the  quickest 
advancement. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  Italian  republics  were  exer¬ 
cising  a  widespread  influence  on  European  civilization 
and  culture.  The  supreme  sceptre  of  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  leadership  was  beginning  to  slip  from  the 
hands  of  France,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
Italy  had  taken  it  up.  Venice,  a  republic,  though 
virtually  not  such  a  democracy  as  Florence,  was  now 
catching  in  her  sails  every  trade  wind  of  commerce. 
Florence,  though  rent  with  faction  and  possessing  less 
territory  beyond  her  walls  than  did  Athens,  was  a 
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second  Athens  In  intensity  of  culture,  fierceness  of 
democracy  and  fullness  of  trade. 

Mediaeval  universities  were  now  taking  root  and 
shedding  intellectual  light  upon  the  fair  face  of  Europe; 
the  national  impulse  was  stirring  the  hearts  of  the 
people;  the  most  sublime  of  arts.  Gothic  architecture, 
was  covering  Europe — to  use  the  words  of  Hallam, 
“with  a  white  mantle  of  churches.”  It  was  an  age  of 
great  spiritual  endowment;  and  the  blossoming  of  faith 
and  the  things  of  the  soul  were  in  evidence  everywhere. 
Life  was  intense,  full  of  aspiration,  full  of  virtue,  full 
of  faith,  full  of  sin.  Men  hated  and  loved,  sinned 
and  repented,  made  pilgrimages  and  vows,  fell  from 
grace  and  became  reconciled  to  God.  But  a  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  thought  of  the  life  hereafter 
reigned  everywhere. 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  epoch  into  which  Dante 
was  born.  And,  as  if  the  better  to  nurture  and  develop 
the  genius  in  the  boy,  his  youth  was  spent  among 
gifted  companions.  In  this  he  resembled  that  flower 
of  English  knighthood.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

We  may  well  believe  that  young  Dante  had  access 
to  the  best  there  was  in  the  scholarship  of  his  day. 
Brunetto  Latini  was  his  master;  and  his  portrait  and 
that  of  Corso  Donati  appear  In  the  Bargello  portrait 
of  Dante.  This  portrait  of  Dante  with  his  two  com¬ 
panions,  the  work  of  Giotto,  was  discovered  in  the 
Bargello  Prison,  Florence,  in  1841. 

Possibly  the  “Divine  Comedy”  would  never  have 
taken  creative  form  in  the  soul  of  Dante  had  it  not 
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been  for  two  great  events  in  his  life;  his  meeting  with 
Beatrice,  at  a  May  festival  in  Florence,  when  he  had 
almost  completed  his  ninth  year  and  she  had  just 
entered  hers;  and  his  exile  from  his  native  city,  during 
which  he  wandered  for  nineteen  years,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “like  a  ship  without  a  rudder” — uno  peregrino 
quasi  mendicando.  Certain  it  is  that  had  Dante  never 
met  Beatrice  he  would  not  have  written  the  “Vita 
Nuova,”  which  marvellous  and  tender  love  story  is 
the  promise  of  the  “Divine  Comedy.” 

It  has  been  held  by  some  writers  that  Beatrice  was 
not  a  person  of  flesh  and  blood — that  in  the  “Divine 
Comedy”  she  is  merely  a  type,  a  symbol,  an  abstrac¬ 
tion.  I  think,  however,  that  such  a  contention  is 
absurd.  That  such  a  person  as  Beatrice  Portinari 
lived  cannot  be  well  gainsaid.  Boccaccio,  who  was 
born  eight  years  before  the  death  of  Dante,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Florentines  as  public  lecturer  on 
Dante  in  1373,  is  authority  for  saying,  before  an 
audience  numbering  friends  and  relatives,  not  only  of 
the  Alighieri  but  also  of  the  Portinari  and  the  Bardi, 
that  Beatrice  Portinari  became  the  wife  of  Simone  de 
Bardi.  Furthermore,  Joannes  de  Serravalle,  Bishop 
of  Fermo,  who  met  the  English  Bishops  of  Bath  and 
Salisbury  at  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  and  was 
commissioned  by  them  to  translate  the  “Divine 
Comedy”  into  Latin,  declares  in  his  preamble  to  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  “Divine  Comedy”  that 
Dante  historically  and  literally  loved  Beatrice — 
Dantes  dilexit  hanc  puellam  hystorice  et  literaliter. 
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Dr.  Zahm,  in  the  chapter  on  Dante  and  Beatrice, 
in  his  interesting  work,  “Great  Inspirers,”  points  out 
how  literary  men,  such  as  Victor  Hugo,  Alfieri  and 
Byron,  had  felt  the  passion  of  love  at  a  very  early 
age;  and  Dr.  Zahm  holds  that  to  a  soul  as  gifted  and 
responsive  as  was  that  of  Dante  it  was  entirely  possible 
for  the  boy  Dante  to  feel  the  sway  of  love  on  meeting 
Beatrice.  So  we  can  very  well  understand  Dante’s 
confession,  when,  on  first  meeting  Beatrice,  his  spirit 
tremblingly  exclaimed:  “£'cce  deusfortior  me  qui  veniens 
dominabitur  mihi” — “Behold,  a  god  stronger  than  I, 
who,  coming,  shall  rule  over  me.’’ 

As  I  have  already  noted,  Dante  had  during  his 
young  years  the  advantage  of  the  choicest  and  most 
gifted  companions  of  the  day.  Among  these  were  the 
poets  Guido  Cavalcante  and  Cino  da  Pistoia,  Giotto 
the  painter,  and  Casella  the  musician.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  what  an  influence  these  gifted  souls 
exercised  upon  Dante.  He  who  reads  the  “Divine 
Comedy’’  carefully,  observes  that  its  author  was  much 
more  than  a  poet — that  he  was  also  a  painter  and 
musician.  Herein  Dante  surpassed  Milton,  though 
the  latter  was  also  a  musician.  But,  as  Francis 
Grierson  says,  Milton  often  lacks  harmonious  ar¬ 
rangement,  unity  and  artistic  judgment.  “The  author 
of  ‘Paradise  Lost,’  ’’  adds  this  critic,  “could  not  build 
like  Dante,  who  possessed  the  triple  faculty  of  art, 
music  and  imagination,  and  who  glided  from  one  field 
of  action  to  another  with  a  harmony  and  unity  that 
seem  faultless.  Dante  was  not  only  a  practical 
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musician,  like  Milton,  but  he  was  also  a  practical 
artist,  and  for  these  reasons  when  he  visited  Purgatory 
or  Paradise  a  musician’s  ear  heard  every  sound  and  an 
artist’s  pencil  sketched  every  scene.”  This  gift  of  the 
painter,  by  the  way,  enabled  Dante,  when  a  wayfarer 
and  wanderer,  to  store  away  in  his  soul  the  beauties  of 
earth  and  sea  and  sky.  Dr.  Zahm  refers  to  this  in  a 
charming  passage  in  his  “Great  Inspirers,”  where  he 
says:  “Whether  Dante’s  wayfaring  was  during  the 
rigour  of  winter  or  during  the  balmy  springtime,  his 
poetic  soul  was  ever  alive  to  all  the  myriad  beauties  of 
earth  and  sea  and  sky — to  the  blush  and  fragrance  of 
the  fresh-blown  rose;  the  carolling  of  the  joyous  lark 
‘in  the  gleam  of  the  new-born  day’ ;  the  twinkling  of  the 
stars  in  a  clear  Italian  sky;  the  silvery  music  of  a 
mountain  stream;  the  gorgeousness  of  the  clouds 
painted  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun.  Everything, 
from  the  humblest  flower  to  the  loftiest  Alpine  peak, 
was  submitted  by  him  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  trained 
artist  and  to  the  critical  acumen  of  the  profound  man 
of  science.”  Indeed,  much  of  the  scenery  described  in 
the  “Inferno,”  as  well  as  In  the  “Purgatorio,”  is 
Alpine,  for  Dante  was  an  Alpine  climber. 

In  1289  we  find  Dante  as  a  cavalry  man  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  the  great  Guelf  leader,  Corso 
Donati,  against  the  Ghibellines  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
paldino;  and  so  well  did  he  acquit  himself  that  he 
gained  thereby  the  favour  of  the  leader  of  the  Guelfs, 
and  secured  in  marriage  the  hand  of  Gemma  Donati, 
sister  of  the  great  Guelf  leader.  In  due  time  we  find 
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Dante  becoming  a  burgher  of  Florence,  the  father  of 
a  family,  a  magistrate,  an  envoy,  a  partisan,  taking 
his  full  share  in  the  quarrels  of  the  times. 

Mingling  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Florence,  our  poet 
became  a  politician,  though  it  must  be  confessed  not 
a  very  successful  one.  Intransigent  and  idealistic 
characters  do  not  make  successful  politicians.  The 
intensity  of  Dante’s  political  likes  and  dislikes  is  evi¬ 
dent  all  through  the  “Divine  Comedy.”  It  has  been 
said  of  the  “Divine  Comedy”:  “It  is  so  civic  that  the 
damned  and  the  saints,  amid  their  tortures  and  beat¬ 
itudes,  turn  excited  politicians;  and  not  merely 
Italian  politicians,  but  Florentine  politicians;  and 
not  merely  Florentine  politicians,  but  Ghibelline 
politicians;  and  not  merely  Ghibelline  politicians,  but 
Dantean  politicians.” 

In  1300  Dante  was  elected  one  of  the  six  Priors 
of  Florence.  About  this  time  Pope  Boniface  VIII  con¬ 
templated  invoking  the  influence  of  the  French  king 
to  quell  factional  strife  and  restore  peace  and  order  in 
Florence.  Dante  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  dissuade  the  Holy  Father  from  this  purpose.  During 
his  absence  in  Rome  his  enemies  gained  ascendancy  in 
Florence.  When  he  had  reached  Siena  on  his  way 
home,  Dante  heard  of  the  decree  of  his  banishment. 
He  had  been  condemned  for  malversation  and  pecula¬ 
tion  in  office,  and  was  forbidden  to  return  to  his  native 
city,  under  penalty  of  death.  And  now  began  Dante’s 
exile — his  wandering  from  city  to  city,  from  country 
to  country. 
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We  have  no  authentic  account  of  our  poet’s  wan¬ 
derings,  though  we  are  capable  of  tracing  his  footsteps 
pretty  accurately  through  the  “Divine  Comedy.’’ 
It  will  be  observed  that  Dante  was  distinguished  for 
local  attachments,  and  because  of  this  we  are  able 
to  trace  in  his  great  masterpiece— which  not  only 
reflects,  as  in  a  crystal  mirror,  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  man  Dante  in  his  every 
mood — the  places  and  countries  which  he  visited  in 
exile. 

And  here  we  should  remember,  too,  as  a  writer 
tells  us,  that  “the  idea  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy’  took 
shape  and  expanded  into  its  endless  forms  of  terror 
and  beauty,  not  under  the  roof  tree  of  the  literary 
citizen,  but  when  the  exile  had  been  driven  out  to  the 
highways  of  the  world  to  study  nature  on  the  sea  or 
by  the  river,  or  on  the  mountain  track,  and  to  study 
men  in  the  courts  of  Verona  and  Ravenna  and  in  the 
schools  of  Bologna  and  Paris  and  perhaps  at  Oxford.’’ 
It  is  Shelley  who  writes: 

“Poets  are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 

And  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.’’ 

Assuredly  this  was  true  of  Dante.  The  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Hogan,  of  Maynooth,  the  distinguished  biographer 
of  Dante,  in  passing  in  review  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  many  of  the  great  poets,  declares  that  “We  search 
in  vain  through  the  annals  of  literature  for  any  poet 
to  compare  with  Dante,  either  in  the  tragedy  of  mis- 
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fortune,  the  bitterness  of  fate,  the  disappointment  of 
all  earthly  hopes,  or  in  the  dignity  with  which  the 
severest  trials  were  borne  and  the  perseverance  of 
genius  with  which  they  were  turned  to  the  profit  of 
mankind.”  As  the  Olympian  Goethe  reminds  us,  ad¬ 
versity  draws  out  the  highest  powers  of  genius: 

“Who  ne’er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate. 

Who  ne’er  the  mournful  midnight  hours. 
Weeping  upon  his  bed,  has  sate. 

He  knows  you  not,  ye  Heavenly  Powers.” 

In  the  beginning  of  his  exile,  Dante  rem.ained  near 
Florence  with  the  White  Party  who  fraternized  with  the 
Ghlbellines.  But  many  of  these  were  men  of  low 
tastes  and  evil  ways  and  the  great  poet  could  find 
little  kinship  with  them.  You  can  just  fancy  Dante, 
an  aristocrat,  herded  with  a  company  of  men,  ambitious 
and  fierce  with  disappointment  and  distracted  by  far 
other  motives  than  his  own!  In  his  “Paradiso”  Dante 
makes  his  ancestor  Cacciaguida  predict  this: 

“And  that  which  most  upon  thy  back  shall  weigh 
Will  be  the  mad  and  evil  company 
Which  in  that  dreary  vale  with  thee  shall  stay.” 

After  breaking  away  from  the  evil  company  of  the 
White  Party  we  find  Dante  next  at  Arezzo  and  Forli. 
It  is  said  that  when  in  Arezzo  Dante  met  the  elder 
P etrarch,  father  of  the  great  humanist  who  was  also  a 
Florentine  and  had  been  a  keeper  of  the  Florentine 
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archives,  but  had  been  driven  out  of  the  city,  about 
the  same  time  that  Dante  suffered  banishment. 

We  next  find  Dante  at  Bologna  and  Padua,  and  it 
is  held  by  many  that  the  great  Florentine  poet  lectured 
in  both  these  universities.  In  his  “De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quentia”  Dante  discusses  the  dialect  of  both  Bologna 
and  Forli.  Tradition  says,  too,  that  while  Dante  was 
in  Padua  he  lodged  with  Giotto,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  painting  the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  dell’Arena. 
We  have  also  documentary  evidence  that  the  poet 
was  in  Padua  in  the  year  1306,  as  his  name  appears 
as  a  witness  to  an  agreement  signed  at  Padua  on  August 
27th,  1306.  During  the  same  year  we  learn  of  Dante 
being  in  Lunigiani  in  northern  Tuscany,  the  guest  of 
the  Marquis  of  Malasplna. 

On  the  borders  of  Lunigiani,  above  the  west  bank 
of  the  Macra,  stood  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Santa 
Groce  del  Corvo,  of  which  the  Prior  was  Fra  Hilarlus. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Dante  stopped,  giving  the  manuscript 
of  the  “Inferno”  to  the  Prior,  with  the  request  that  the 
Prior  give  it  to  his  brother,  the  Podesta  of  Arezzo. 
Dante,  it  would  seem,  set  out  about  this  time  on  his 
journey  to  Paris,  going  from  Genoa  to  Marseilles  by 
sea.  We  are  quite  certain  Dante  was  at  Genoa — • 
Cenova  la  Superha — for  in  his  “De  Vulgari  Eloquentia  ’ 
he  criticizes  severely  the  people  of  Genoa  and  declares 
that  their  dialect  is  harsh  and  unpleaslng;  adding  that 
if  the  Genoese  were  to  lose  the  letter  z  they  would 
require  to  become  dumb  altogether  or  discover  some 
new  kind  of  speech. 
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From  Marseilles  Dante  passed  through  the  ancient 
city  of  Arles,  once  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  France — 
Gallic  Rome — and  the  abode  for  some  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  From  Arles  Dante’s  course  north  would 
lead  through  Avignon,  where  at  this  time  Pope  Clement 
V,  a  Gascon,  was  reigning  in  exile,  1 1  has  been  suggested 
that  one  object  of  Dante’s  journey  to  Paris  was  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  dogmatic  theology  and 
astronomical  science  before  completing  his  great 
work.  Joannes  Serravalle,  Bishop  of  Fermo,  holds 
that  Dante  was  a  bachelor  of  arts  of  Paris  University, 
where  he  read  all  the  Sentences  for  the  degree  of  master, 
and  went  through  all  the  necessary  forms  for  obtaining 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  There  only  remained 
the  Conventus.  But  Dante  had  no  money  to  pay 
the  fees. 

Much,  of  course,  is  written  too  of  Dante’s  student 
days  in  Paris.  In  his  novel,  “Les  Proscrits,”  the  great 
French  novelist,  Balzac,  describes  Dante’s  lodging  in 
Paris.  In  the  “Paradiso”  Dante  tells  us  about  the 
schools  in  the  Rue  du  Fouarre  and  his  old  teacher 
Sigier: 

‘'Essa  e  la  luce  eterna  di  Sigieri 
Che  leggendo  nel  Vico  degli  strami 
Sillogizzo  invidiosi  Veri” 

(“There  is  the  light  eternal  of  Sigier,  who  lectured 
in  the  Rue  du  Fouarre  and  did  syllogize  truths  which 
brought  him  envy.’’) 
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When  Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg  set  out  for  Italy 
to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown,  Dante  returned  to 
Italy.  Boccaccio  says  it  was  about  this  time  (1310) 
that  Dante  wrote  the  “De  Monarchia.”  We  are  quite 
confident  that  Dante  was  in  Italy  in  September,  1310, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  beginning  “Ecce  nunc  tempus 
acceptabile”  Tradition  also  says  that  about  this  time 
Dante  met  Petrarch,  a  child  of  seven,  at  Pisa,  where 
the  elder  Petrarch  had  moved  his  family  from  Arezzo. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  Dante  about  this  time 
passed  through  Perugia  on  his  way  to  Assisi.  Then 
we  have  Dante’s  letter,  dated  March  31st,  1311,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  history  for  concentrated  wrath.  It 
begins  with  “Dantes  Allagherius  Florentinus  et  exul 
immeritus  scelestissimis  intrinsecus.” 

After  the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  Dante 
drifted  hither  and  thither.  He  makes  reference  to 
this  in  the  “Convito,”  where  he  says,  “I  have  become 
like  a  ship  without  sails  and  without  a  rudder.”  On 
June  13th,  1314,  we  find  Dante  at  Lucca,  and  it  is 
thought  that  Dante’s  two  sons,  Pietro  and  Jacopo, 
joined  their  father  at  Lucca.  About  this  time  an 
amnesty  was  offered  to  the  Ghibelline  exiles,  but  on 
such  humiliating  conditions  that  Dante  scorned  to 
accept  it. 

Early  in  1316  Dante  was  received  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Scaligers  in  Verona  with  the  most  generous 
hospitality.  After  remaining  three  years  with  Can 
Grande,  the  lord  of  Verona,  he  became  the  guest  of 
Guido  da  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  where  he  completed 
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the  “Divine  Comedy,”  dedicating  the  “Paradise”  to 
Can  Grande.  There  is,  it  is  true,  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  Dante  spent  as  guest 
of  Can  Grande  and  Guido  da  Polenta,  but  it  would 
seem  probable  that  his  stay  in  Verona  extended  over 
three  years  and  his  stay  in  Ravenna  nearly  two. 

In  the  summer  of  1321  Dante  undertook  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
understanding  between  Venice  and  Ravenna,  in  which 
embassy,  however,  he  failed.  Returning  to  Ravenna, 
he  caught  a  fever,  on  the  marshes,  and  died  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross,  and  was  buried  in  the  robe  of  a  Franciscan 
tertiary  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Friars  Minor. 
Giovanni  da  Virgilio,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great 
Florentine  poet,  wrote  the  Latin  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  beginning  with  the  line  "Theologus  Dantes 
nullius  dogmatis  expers”  (“Dante,  the  theologian, 
master  of  dogmatic  lore.”)  There,  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Ravenna,  once  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Theodoric, 
the  Ostrogoth,  with  its  walls  and  quaint  churches, 
rich  in  mosaics,  its  campaniles,  its  dark  Pineta,  rest 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  Florentine  poet,  the 
pride  of  Italy  and  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  Venetian,  not  a  Florentine,  built  his  tomb.  He 
is  still  in  exile,  nor  will  the  people  of  Ravenna  permit 
the  translation  of  his  mortal  remains.  In  1865,  when 
the  sixth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dante  was  being 
celebrated,  Florence  asked  that  his  remains  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  but  the  request  was  right- 
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fully  denied.  On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  of 
the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante’s  birth  in  Florence, 
Tennyson  greeted  the  greatest  of  Christian  epic  poets 
in  these  noble  and  touching  lines: 

“King  that  has  reigned  six  hundred  years  and  grown 
In  power  and  ever  growest, 


I,  weaving  but  the  garland  of  a  day. 

Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  away,’’ 

In  September,  1921,  Italy  celebrated  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  death  of  Dante.  The  whole  world  went 
out  in  greeting  to  this  master  epic  writer,  who  has 
given  us  the  first  great  Christian  poem,  which  opens 
European  literature  as  the  Iliad  did  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Spenser  has  been  called  “the  poet’s  poet,’’  but  the 
title  more  justly  belongs  to  Dante.  Indeed,  nearly 
all  the  great  poets  of  the  world  are  under  obligation 
to  him  for  some  of  their  noblest  and  most  valued 
thoughts.  The  great  Florentine  has  filled  the  whole 
world  with  the  glory  and  plenitude  of  his  genius. 
Around  his  work  and  the  interpretation  and  significance 
of  it  has  gathered  a  literature  richer  and  more  volumi¬ 
nous  than  around  that  of  any  other  poet.  His  Divine 
Comedy,’’  in  its  massiveness  and  sublimity,  in  its 
spiritual  beauty  and  power,  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
artistic  splendour,  in  its  union  of  grace  and  strength, 
has  been  likened  to  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Longfellow, 
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the  American  poet,  who  has  given  us  a  very  noble 
translation  of  the  “Divine  Comedy,”  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  six  beautiful  sonnets.  In  the  opening  sonnet 
we  find  the  likeness  of  the  “Divine  Comedy”  to  a 
cathedral  set  forth,  or  implied: 

“Oft  have  I  seen,  at  some  cathedral  door, 

A  labourer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat. 

Lay  down  his  burden  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 
Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o’er; 

Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat; 

The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undistinguishable  roar. 

So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day. 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate. 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray. 
The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away. 

While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait.” 

The  “Divine  Comedy”  was  written  during  Dante’s 
nineteen  years  in  exile.  The  “Inferno”  was  completed 
in  1308,  the  “Purgatorio”  in  1319  and  the  “Paradiso” 
in  1321.  The  three  parts  of  the  “Divine  Comedy” 
are  emblematic  of  the  threefold  state  of  man — sin, 
grace  and  beatitude.  The  thirty-three  cantos  into 
which  each  part  is  divided  are  in  allusion  to  the  years 
of  our  Saviour  s  life  and  the  triple  rhyme  suggests  the 
Trinity.  The  dramatic  action  of  the  “Divine  Comedy” 
occupies  eleven  days— from  March  25th  to  April  5th, 
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1300.  Dante  called  the  poem  a  comedy  because  of  its 
prosperous  ending.  The  prefix  “divine”  was  first 
given  to  the  poet  himself  in  1515,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  poem  in  the  edition  of  Gabriel 
Giolito,  published  in  Venice  in  1555. 

The  “Divine  Comedy”  is  sometimes  called  the 
“Epic  of  Mediaevalism”  and  again  the  “Epic of  Man.” 
Dante  himself  said:  “The  subject  of  the  whole  work, 
when  taken  literally,  is  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death  as  a  matter  of  fact;  for  the  action  of  the  whole 
work  deals  with  this  and  is  about  this.  But  if  the 
work  is  taken  allegorically,  its  subject  is  man,  in  so 
far  as  by  merit  or  demerit,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free 
will,  he  is  exposed  to  the  rewards  or  punishments  of 
justice.”  For  according  to  Dante’s  dedicatory  letter 
of  the  “Paradiso”  to  Can  Grande,  of  Verona,  the 
“Divine  Comedy”  has  a  fourfold  meaning:  literal, 
allegorical,  moral  and  mystical.  By  the  way,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  here  that  Dante  was  a  mystic 
with  a  very  practical  turn  of  mind.  He  was  a  Platonist 
by  nature  and  an  Aristotelian  by  training. 

Prof.  Willard  Fiske,  who  collected  and  made  a  gift 
to  Cornell  University  of  its  fine  Dantean  library, 
tells  us  that  there  is  but  one  language  in  all  Europe 
containing  translations  of  the  “Iliad'’  and  “Odyssey” 
that  is  without  a  complete  translation  of  the  “Divine 
Comedy,”  and  that  language  is  the  Icelandic.  “In 
English,”  continues  Professor  Fiske,  “there  are  not 
more  than  a  dozen  translations  of  the  Epic  of  Homer, 
while  there  are  at  least  twenty  translations  of  the 
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‘Divine  Comedy.’  In  French  there  are  sixteen  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy,’  twelve  of  Homer  and 
eight  of  Shakespeare.  In  German  there  are  nineteen 
translations  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy,’  ten  of  Homer  and 
fifteen  of  Shakespeare.  In  Spanish  there  are  six  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy,’  while  of  Homer  or 
Shakespeare  there  are  not  more  than  three.  In 
Italy  there  are  not  more  than  three  complete  renderings 
of  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  as  compared  with  twenty 
of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy’  in  English.  Homer’s  epics 
have  been  translated  into  Italian  four  or  five  times,  and 
Milton’s  ‘Paradise  Lost’  nine  times.  In  Modern 
Greek  there  are  two  translations  of  the  ‘Divine  Com¬ 
edy,’  one  of  Shakespeare  and  two  of  Homer.  Russia 
has  two  translations  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy’ ;  Hungary, 
Portugal  and  Brazil  two  each  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy.’ 
There  is  one  translation  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy’  in 
Bohemian,  one  in  the  dialect  of  Naples,  one  in  Polish, 
one  in  Roumanian  and  one  in  Swedish.  In  Latin 
there  are  four  renderings  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy’  and 
two  of  Homer.” 

The  first  translation  of  the  ‘‘Divine  Comedy”  was 
made  in  Spain,  in  1428,  by  a  Castilian.  The  first 
French  translation  was  that  of  Grangier,  in  1596. 
The  first  German  translation  was  that  of  Kannegiesser, 
in  1 809.  The  first  complete  translation  of  the  ‘‘Divine 
Comedy,”  into  English,  was  the  work  of  an  Irish 
scholar,  Boyd,  in  1802.  Cary’s  admirable  translation 
of  the  ‘‘Great  Trilogy”  was  made  in  1814.  The  first 
Dante  printed  in  America  was  Cary’s  translation,  at 
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Philadelphia,  in  1822.  The  idea  of  translating  the 
“Divine  Comedy”  came  to  the  poet  Longfellow  while 
lecturing  at  Harvard.  It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that, 
in  the  revision  of  his  translation,  Longfellow  enjoyed 
the  helpful  co-operation  of  Lowell,  Norton,  James  T. 
Fields  and  W.  D.  Howells. 

As  regards  Dante’s  descendants,  we  find  that  the 
male  line  became  extinct  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  great  Florentine  had  six  children,  two  of  whom, 
Alighiero  and  Eliseo,  died  of  the  plague  in  childhood. 
The  other  four — two  boys  and  two  girls — were  named 
Pietro,  Jacopo,  Beatrice  and  Imperia.  Beatrice  be¬ 
came  a  nun  and  was  in  the  convent  of  San  Stephano  in 
Ravenna  when  her  father  died  in  1321;  and  as  late  as 
1350  we  find  on  record  that  Florence  voted  the  sum  of 
ten  golden  florins  to  be  paid  to  Beatrice  by  the  hands 
of  Giovanni  Boccaccio.  Pietro  accompanied  his  father 
in  his  latter  days;  studied  law  at  Siena  and  Bologna, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor ;  was  at  Ravenna  with 
his  father,  at  whose  death  he  went  to  live  at  Verona, 
where  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Commune.  Imperia, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Dante,  married  into  the  Veronese 
family  of  Serego,  descendants  of  whom  are  still  living. 
In  the  church  of  San  Fermo  Maggiore,  in  Verona,  may 
be  seen  two  monuments  inscribed,  “To  Peter  Alighieri 
Dante  III — Learned  In  Latin  and  Greek — Incomparable 
Husband,”  and  “To  Louis  Alighieri — Dante  IV — a 
Jurisconsult  Adorned  with  Every  Virtue.” 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  writer  determined  to  visit 
some  of  the  haunts  of  Dante  in  Italy — to  follow  in  his 
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footsteps — from  Florence  to  Bologna,  thence  to  Padua, 
thence  to  Verona  and  Ravenna.  My  visit  to  the 
ancient  city  which  contains  his  tomb  can  assuredly 
never  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  labour  strike  in 
progress  in  Ravenna,  and  the  surging,  turbulent  crowd 
that  choked  the  narrow  streets  bore  me  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  A  few  days  later 
I  was  in  the  city  of  Dante’s  birth — beautiful  Florence. 
It  was  the  first  week  of  May  and  everything  in  nature 
conspired  to  give  joy  to  the  heart.  As  I  sat  in  the 
room  of  a  little  Florentine  hostelry,  looking  out  upon 
the  court,  thinking  of  the  Florence  that  was  and  the 
glorious  names  that  star  its  past  history;  listening,  too, 
to  the  birds  in  the  trees  singing  their  matins  and  lauds, 
suddenly  the  great  bell  of  the  Campanile  rang  out,  in 
throbbing  tones,  the  Angelus,  and  my  imagination 
peopled  again  the  streets  of  Florence  with  the  factions 
of  old.  The  drama  of  centuries  unfolded  before  my 
eyes.  I  beheld  Savonarola  led  out  to  martyrdom. 
I  heard  the  epic  voice  of  Dante  in  exile  yearning  for  his 
beloved  Florence.  It  was  truly  a  dramatic  story  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  bell: 

GIOTTO’S  CAMPANILE 

0  pulsing  heart,  with  voice  attuned 
To  all  the  soul  builds  high. 

Framing  in  notes  of  love  divine 
A  drama  of  the  sky! 
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Across  the  Arno’s  flowing  tide 
Thy  notes  chime  on  the  air, 

Deep  as  the  mysteries  of  God 
And  tender  as  a  prayer. 

Here  where  the  Poet  of  Sorrows  dwelt. 
Whose  altar  Love  had  built. 

And  framed  his  morn  in  dreams  so  pure 
That  knew  not  stain  nor  guilt: 

0  Vita  Nuova!  Earthly  love 
Then  changed  to  Love  Divine; 

Transfigured  at  the  wedding  feast 
Earth’s  grapes  are  heavenly  wine. 

Where  cowl’d  monk  with  soul  of  fire 
Struck  vice  athwart  the  face. 

With  God’s  anointed  sword  of  truth 
That  flashed  with  beams  of  grace. 

0  bitter  days  of  war  and  strife! 
Heaven’s  ardour  was  too  great; 

The  Empire  of  the  earth  held  sway 
And  sealed  with  saddest  fate. 

Methinks  I  hear  from  thy  strong  lips, 

0  century-dower’d  bell! 

The  story  of  the  Whites  and  Blacks 
As  banners  rose  or  fell: 

Methinks  I  hear  an  Epic  voice. 

Full  of  God’s  love  and  power. 

With  accent  of  an  Exile  sad 
Speaking  from  out  thy  tower! 
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II 

BRITTANY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 


NE  OF  the  most  interesting  corners  of 
France  is  Brittany.  It  may  be  designated 
a  corner,  since  in  its  peninsular  form  it  is 
set  away  by  itself  within  the  embrace  of  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  its 
individuality  is  not  alone  geographical;  it  is  as  well 
ethnological  and  historical.  The  Bretons  are  a  people 
differentiated  from  the  French  in  language,  customs 
and  ideals.  They  hold  kinship  with  the  Celts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  Wales.  Brittany,  whose  ancient 
name  was  Armorica  {Ar-mor,  by  the  sea),  was  originally 
peopled  by  the  race  of  the  dolmen-builders,  a  brown¬ 
eyed  and  dark-haired  people,  who  strewed  it  with  their 
monuments.  Little  remains  or  is  known  of  the 
Armoricans.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Bigaudens,  as 
they  are  called,  who  occupy  the  promontory  of  Sizun 
and  Pont  I’Abbe,  directly  south  of  Quimper,  are  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Armoricans.  From  Pliny  and  Caesar 
we  learn  little  about  the  first  inhabitants  of  Brittany, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Armorica.  Pliny  calls 
Brittany  “the  looklng-on  peninsula  of  the  ocean.” 
In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  country  was  divided  into  five 
distinct  tribal  divisions,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
present  five  departments  of  Brittany.  Of  these  the 
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Venetii,  who  occupied  Morbihan,  gave  battle  to 
Caesar,  who  defeated  them  in  the  great  naval  engage¬ 
ment  before  Dariobrigum,  and  so  finally  subjugated 
the  Armoricans.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Romans 
endeavoured  to  replace  among  the  Armoricans  the 
cult  of  Druidism  with  the  worship  of  the  Roman  gods. 
The  Armoricans  only  abandoned  the  religion  of  the 
Druids  to  embrace  Christianity,  which  was  introduced 
into  Brittany  during  the  fourth  century  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  monks  who  came 
to  Brittany  from  England  and  Ireland  during  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  completed  the  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Brittany,  it  should  be  noted  what  a  prominent  part 
the  Irish  missionaries  bore  in  the  work.  When  Ireland, 
through  the  teachings  of  St.  Patrick,  turned  from 
Druidism  to  the  Cross,  the  spirit  which  stirred  into 
religious  life  the  Celt  of  Ireland  soon  reached  the  shores 
of  Brittany,  and  as  a  consequence  missionary  colleges 
for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood  were 
established  there  almost  coeval  with  their  foundation 
in  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  work  of  the  evangelization 
of  Ireland  seems  to  have  sent  a  religious  thrill  through 
Brittany.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  not  only  did 
Irish  missionaries  carry  the  torch  of  faith  into  Brittany, 
but  large  numbers  of  the  Irish  from  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land — from  Wexford  and  Ossory — passed  over  during 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  and  settled  In  Brittany 
along  the  west  and  north  coast.  Indeed,  the  coastline 
of  Cornouaille  and  Leon  was  studded  thick  with  them. 
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It  was  unfortunate  for  Brittany  that  her  position 
made  her  a  prey  to  invasion  early  in  the  centuries. 
Now  the  Huns  ravaged  her  interior;  now  Saxon,  Frisian, 
and  Dane  preyed  upon  her  coasts.  Then,  too,  as  in 
Ireland,  want  of  cohesion  among  the  chieftains  or 
princes  weakened  her  resistance  in  battling  with  an 
invading  foe.  Yet  Brittany  has  marched  down  the 
centuries  full  of  honour,  wearing  the  garb  of  heroic 
achievement.  Her  history  is  starred  with  brilliant 
deeds  on  land  and  sea.  It  is  true  she  has  at  times 
yielded — as  what  people  or  nation  has  not — to  the 
capricious  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  But  the  life  of 
Brittany  and  the  ideals  of  the  Breton  people  have  been 
a  logical  unit  through  the  centuries.  There  are  nations 
that  develop,  but  lose  sight  of  their  ideals.  They  march 
rapidly,  but  blindly.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Brittany. 
She  has  ever  held  tenaciously  to  her  moral  centre. 
Other  peoples  have  stained  their  escutcheons;  she  has 
not.  Brittany  is  an  embodiment  of  Celtic  moral  life. 
She  is  an  embodiment,  too,  of  Celtic  Idealism. 

What  is  her  history  through  the  centuries?  Briefly, 
it  is  this:  Till  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  Brittany 
was  engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  Danes  and 
Northmen,  who  harassed  her  shores.  These  vandals 
from  the  North  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  churches  of 
Brittany  and  turned  the  country  into  a  waste.  At 
length  the  Bretons,  in  938,  with  Alan  Barbetorte,  god¬ 
son  of  Athelstan,  King  of  England,  at  their  head, 
succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Northmen.  The  country 
was  then  reorganized.  Hitherto  the  colonists  had  been 
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divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which  was  a  plou  and  into 
which  no  Gallo-Roman  could  enter.  But  after  the 
victories  of  Alan  Barbetorte,  the  pious  were  not  re¬ 
constructed  and  the  feudal  system  succeeded  to  that 
which  was  tribal.  Brittany  was  now  broken  up  into  a 
hierarchy  of  counties  and  seigniories,  and  the  King 
abandoned  the  royal  title  and  contented  himself  with 
that  of  duke.  The  great  counties  were  those  of  Leon, 
Cornouaille,  Coher,  Porhoet,  Penthievre,  Rennes, 
and  Nantes.  Five  barons  defended  the  eastern  frontier, 
holding  their  fiefs  under  the  Count  of  Rennes;  these 
were  Chateaubriant,  La  Guerche,  Vitre,  Fougeres 
and  Combourg. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  became  King  of 
England,  Brittany  was  nipped  between  France  and 
Normandy  and  became  an  object  of  ambition  to  both 
and  a  common  battlefield.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Henry  II,  King  of  England,  married  his  son,  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  to  Constance,  daughter  of  Conan  IV,  the 
heiress  of  Brittany,  and  Geoffrey  was  crowned  at 
Rennes  in  1 169,  It  was  Arthur,  son  of  Geoffrey,  and 
not  John  Lackland — or,  as  the  French  designate  him, 
Jean  Santerre — who  on  the  death  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  English  throne. 
To  get  rid  of  Arthur,  John  had  him  first  imprisoned 
in  the  tower  of  Rouen  and  then  cruelly  murdered. 
But  Shakespeare’s  story  in  the  play  of  “King  John” — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  political,  not  an  historical 
play — of  Constance,  mother  of  Arthur,  dying  broken¬ 
hearted  is  not  true.  Constance  married  Guy  de 
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Thouars  and  had  by  him  a  daughter  and  heiress,  who 
was  married  to  Pierre  de  Dreux.  In  1491  the  history 
of  Brittany  as  an  independent  country  ceases.  On 
December  6th  of  that  year  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
in  the  Chateau  of  Langeais,  in  Touraine,  married 
Charles  VIII,  King  of  France.  The  contract  safe¬ 
guarded  the  liberties  of  Brittany,  which,  however, 
afterwards  were  violated. 

The  so-called  Reformation — which  was  rather  a 
revolt  than  a  reformation — of  the  sixteenth  century 
made  little  headway  in  Brittany.  When  Henry  IV, 
King  of  France,  came  to  the  throne  in  1589  he  was  a 
Calvinist.  There  were  at  this  time  in  Brittany  three 
parties  mutually  antagonistic — the  Leaguers  (sup¬ 
porters  of  the  house  of  Guise),  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Royalists.  Nantes  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
League.  The  Huguenots  from  Vitre  and  the  castles 
of  the  family  of  Rohan,  who  had  espoused  the  new 
faith,  swept  the  country,  ravaging  and  burning.  Nine 
years  of  war  ensued,  between  1589  and  1598,  during 
which  Brittany  was  almost  depopulated.  But  the 
attempt  to  graft  Calvinism  on  the  Catholic  tree  of 
faith,  planted  in  Brittany  by  co-labourers  of  St. 
Patrick,  proved  a  failure. 

When  we  pass  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  we 
see  what  a  noble  stand  the  Breton  peasantry  made 
against  the  bloodthirsty  ruffians  who  had  grasped 
the  reins  of  power.  As  Barlng-Gould,  the  English 
author,  in  his  work  on  Brittany  tells  us:  “Liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  in  the  mouths  of  these  latter 
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meant  tyranny,  robbery  and  massacre.  Again  the 
soil  of  Brittany  was  drenched  in  blood.  The  cures 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  when  caught  were 
hanged,  guillotined  or  shot.  Under  the  Reign  of 
Terror  the  moderate  Breton  deputies  who  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Girondins  had  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
The  Convention  sent  down  into  Brittany  Carrier  and 
others,  the  scum  of  humanity,  to  ‘purify’  the  country. 
Twenty-eight  Girondists  were  guillotined  at  Brest. 
Any  one  who  was  held  suspect  was  at  once  sent  to  his 
death.  The  Loire  at  Nantes  was  choked  with  the 
bodies  of  inoffensive  men,  women  and  children  drowned 
in  the  Noyades.”  We  have  already  said  that  the  Bretons 
have  tenaciously  held  to  their  ideals  and  battled  for 
them.  With  the  deep  fervency  of  the  Celt,  whose 
meaning  of  life  is  ever  interpreted  in  terms  of  piety 
and  faith,  the  Bretons  live  in  the  world  of  the  spiritual, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  mansions  has  entered  their  souls. 
They  are  linked  to  heaven  by  a  child-like  faith  and 
seem  to  have  ever  before  them  their  baptismal  and 
confirmation  vows.  Men  wiser  in  sin  and  vainer  in 
reason  charge  them  with  superstition,  but  they  are 
content  with  their  allegiance  to  God.  Him  they  will 
serve,  despite  any  mandate  of  Caesar. 

There  are  five  departments  in  Brittany:  Cotes-du- 
Nord,  Finistere,  Morbihan,  Ile-et-Vilaine  and  Loire 
Inferieure.  Of  these  Finistere  is  the  most  populous. 
The  country  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Upper  and 
Lower  Brittany.  In  the  latter  the  Breton  or  Celtic 
tongue  prevails,  the  French  being  an  acquired  language. 
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Brittany  of  to-day  has  a  population  of  about  3,400,000. 
The  increase  in  its  population  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  part  of  France,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
against  this  3,400,000  inhabitants  it  had  but  2,947,348 
in  1872.  The  Breton  tongue  is  yet  the  habitual  lan¬ 
guage  of  1 ,500,000,  of  whom  about  500,000  know  no 
other  language.  The  Breton  is  not  a  uniform  language, 
but  comprises  four  dialects,  that  of  Treguier,  Leon, 
Cornouaille  and  Vannes.  As  regards  these  dialects, 
Brizeux,  the  French  poet,  holds  that  the  dialect  of 
Vannes  is  of  greater  character  and  originality  than 
the  other  dialects  of  Brittany.  The  five  departments 
of  Brittany  have  distinguishing  characteristics.  The 
Cotes-du-Nord  is  the  most  productive  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  point  of  view,  for  the  inland  valleys  are  rich  in 
grain  and  the  seaboard  districts  in  a  great  variety  of 
fruits.  Finistere,  whence  France  still  draws  her  best 
sailors,  is  the  most  wildly  picturesque  and  also  the 
richest  in  mineral  wealth,  possessing  large  silver  and 
lead  mines.  Morbihan  supports  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  Loire  Inferleure  is  the  best 
watered  district  and  grows  vines  as  well  as  quantities 
of  cereals,  and  Ile-et-Vilalne  is  noted  for  its  fine  breed 
of  oxen  and  its  extensive  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics. 

In  travelling  from  St.  Malo  to  Cape  Frehel  in  the 
summer-time  one  is  reminded  very  much  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean;  and  as  one  passes  into  the  Treguier  country, 
leaving  behind  smiling  fields  and  flashing  rivulets,  one 
is  prepared  for  real  Finistere,  where  we  are  ushered 
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into  the  region  of  mediaeval  France  and  its  traditions. 
This  is  the  Calvary  country,  with  its  plains  dotted 
with  prehistoric  dolmen  and  menhir,  with  its  Calvary 
and  saint  cut  often  from  the  living  granite.  Then 
follow  the  rockbound  coasts  of  the  country  of  Leon  and 
Cornouaille.  Farther  down  below  the  Leon  country, 
even  below  rocky  Cornouaille  and  the  luxuriant  fields 
of  Quimper  and  Quimperle,  we  come  upon  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  little  so-called  Sea  of  Auray.  This  is  the 
ancient  Morbihan  region,  dwelling  place  of  the  Celts, 
whose  ancestors  lived  among  the  dolmens,  the  cromlechs 
and  the  enormous  stones  in  alignment  and  ranged  in 
irregular  circles.  We  are  now  in  the  very  heart  of 
Druidical  Brittany.  Then  follows  the  Vannes  district 
and  the  savage  desolation  of  the  Landes,  filled  with 
feudal  ruins.  As  regards  these  dolmens  and  menhirs 
found  in  Brittany,  antiquarians  hold  that  they  were 
family  or  tribal  tombs  of  the  Druids  or  a  prehistoric 
people,  and  the  so-called  alignments  are  monuments 
erected  by  the  tribe  to  the  honour  of  the  dead  interred 
in  the  dolmens,  the  circles  of  stone  being  perhaps  the 
places  where  the  bodies  were  cremated  or  where  the 
sacrifices  were  made  upon  the  altars.  Carnac,  a  lonely, 
small  place  situated  on  the  flat  shore  of  Quiberon  Bay, 
a  short  distance  from  Auray,  derives  its  name  from  the 
two  Breton  words,  earn,  signifying  stones,  and  ac,  a 
town.  It  is  worth  noting  that  all  the  local  names  in 
this  region  of  Carnac  are  derived  from  funeral  cere¬ 
monies.  Thus,  in  the  Breton  tongue,  Plouharnel 
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means  place  of  ossuaries,  or  bone  houses;  Kermaris, 
place  of  the  dead,  and  Kerllscan,  place  of  ashes. 

Five  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Brittany  are 
St.  Malo,  Rennes,  Brest,  Vannes  and  Nantes,  though 
these  five  cities  are  by  no  means  of  most  importance 
as  centres  for  the  study  of  Breton  life.  You  reach 
St.  Malo  by  boat  from  Southampton,  in  England,  and 
this  old  mediaeval  city,  with  its  walls  and  gates,  is  an 
excellent  place  to  begin  a  tour  of  Brittany.  Indeed 
you  should  begin  with  a  study  of  the  Malouin  before 
you  enter  the  heart  of  Brittany.  By  the  way,  the 
Malouin  is  a  sailor — essentially  so.  Something  about 
the  old  walled  city  of  St.  Malo  with  its  six  gates,  its 
high  tides,  its  countless  sails  moving  unceasingly 
hither  and  thither  like  winged  birds  upon  the  deep,  its 
atmosphere  of  the  sea  together  with  that  free,  social, 
and  jovial  character  of  comradeship  which  is  the  dower 
of  marine  cities  that  have  been  dreaming  for  centuries, 
now  lulled,  now  awakened  by  the  songs  of  the  deep — 
something  about  this  old,  quaint  and  historic  city  tells 
you  without  the  memory  of  history  that  here,  indeed, 
the  great  Malouin  explorer,  Jacques  Cartier,  was  born. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Malo,  which  is  partly  Gothic 
and  partly  Renaissance — St.  Malo  was  an  episcopal 
see  before  the  French  Revolution — you  read  within 
the  chancel  upon  the  floor  these  words:  “Id  s’est 
agenouille  Jacques  Cartier  pour  receDoir  la  benediction  a 
son  depart  pour  la  dkouverte  du  Canada  le  mai  1535. 
Honore  Mercier,  Premier  Ministre  de  Quebec,  souvenir 
de  la  visile  1891.”  (“Here  knelt  Jacques  Cartier  to 
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receive  the  blessing  at  his  departure  for  the  discovery 
of  Canada,  May,  1535.  Honore  Mercier,  Prime 
Minister  of  Quebec;  souvenir  of  his  visit,  1891.”) 

How  this  commemorative  inscription,  full  of  pa¬ 
triotic  import  to  every  Canadian  heart,  recalls  the 
beautiful  lines  penned  by  that  gifted  Irish  balladist, 
Hon.  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee: 

“In  the  seaport  of  St.  Malo  ’twas  a  smiling  morn  in  May, 

When  the  Commodore  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  west¬ 
ward  sailed  away; 

In  the  crowded  old  Cathedral  all  the  town  were  on 
their  knees 

For  the  safe  return  of  kinsmen  from  the  undiscovered 
seas; 

And  every  autumn  blast  that  swept  o’er  pinnacle  and 
pier 

Filled  manly  hearts  with  sorrow,  and  gentle  hearts 
with  fear. 

“A  year  passed  o’er  St.  Malo;  again  came  round  the  day 

When  the  Commodore  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  west¬ 
ward  sailed  away; 

But  no  tidings  from  the  absent  had  come  the  way 
they  went. 

And  tearful  were  the  vigils  that  many  a  maiden  spent; 

And  manly  hearts  were  filled  with  gloom  and  gentle 
hearts  with  fear 

When  no  tidings  came  from  Cartier  at  the  closing  of 
the  year.” 
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Rennes  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Brittany,  situated  in  the  department  of  Ile-et-Vilaine, 
and  is  composed  of  two  towns.  Upper  and  Lower, 
separated  by  the  River  Vilaine.  It  is  a  Cardinal’s  see 
and  has  a  cathedral,  which,  however,  is  a  heavy  piece 
of  architecture.  Rennes  contains  a  university  which 
in  its  course  devotes  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
Celtic.  It  has  several  excellent  libraries  and  a  museum 
containing  some  very  fine  French  and  Flemish  paint¬ 
ings.  Like  Nantes,  Rennes  suffered  terribly  during  the 
French  Revolution.  Brest  is  situated  on  the  west  coast 
of  Brittany  and  possesses  perhaps  the  finest  harbour 
in  Europe.  It  was  but  a  fishing  village  gathered  around 
a  mediaeval  castle  on  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  camp, 
when  Cardinal  Richelieu  resolved  on  giving  France 
command  of  the  seas  and  fixed  on  Brest  for  a  great 
dockyard  in  1631.  His  undertaking  was  not  followed 
up  by  Mazarin,  but  Colbert  pursued  it  with  energy, 
and  extensive  docks  were  executed.  Brest  has  wit¬ 
nessed  many  a  fortune  of  war.  From  its  harbour  issued 
a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  of  the  line  under  Tourville, 
in  the  naval  campaigns  of  1690  and  1691.  In  1694  an 
Anglo-Dutch  fleet  in  vain  attempted  an  attack  on  Brest. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  its  quays  and  fortifications 
were  extended.  Issuing  from  Brest  the  fleet  com¬ 
manded  by  D’Orvilliers  met  the  English  fleet,  July  27th, 
1778. 

Vannes  is  situated  only  three  miles  from  the  inland 
sea  of  Morbihan,  on  the  Conteau.  The  name  Vannes 
is  from  the  Breton  givened,  and  means  wheat.  It  was 
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the  ancient  capital  of  the  Celtic  Venetii,  who  colonized 
the  Adriatic  and  gave  its  name  to  Venice.  It  became 
a  Roman  town  called  Duriovigum,  and  from  it  ran 
six  Roman  roads  over  the  country  to  Rennes,  Corseuil, 
Hennebont,  Locmariaquer,  Arzal  and  Rieux.  Chris¬ 
tianity  having  made  some  progress  among  the  Venetii 
in  A.D.  465,  Perpetuus,  Metropolitan  of  Tours,  as¬ 
sembled  a  council  at  Vannes  and  a  Bishop  Paternus 
was  consecrated  for  it.  Northmen  invaded  and 
destroyed  Vannes  by  fire  in  the  tenth  century.  There¬ 
after  it  became  the  stronghold  and  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Brittany.  Nantes  was  founded  long  before 
the  Roman  invasion  of  Brittany,  and  has  been  in¬ 
timately  bound  up  with  Brittany  as  the  true,  if  not 
nominal,  capital  of  Brittany.  Here  was  issued  the 
famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  to  the  Huguenots  after  the  long  wars  of  the 
League. 

In  order  the  better  to  study  Brittany  and  its  people, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  tourist  to  select  certain  centres 
and  from  these  centres  make  excursions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  St.  Malo  could  be  selected,  St.  Brieuc,  Morlaix, 
Treguier  or  Paimpol.  These  are  excellent  points  to 
gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord. 
Then,  in  Finistere,  Quimper  could  be  made  a  centre,  and 
in  Morbihan,  Auray  would  be  a  good  point  from  which 
to  make  brief  excursions.  Brittany  is  dowered  with 
a  great  deal  of  history  and  with  no  small  share  of  legend 
and  myth.  The  Celts  are  above  all  a  people  of  legends. 
They  it  is  who  have  given  life  and  glamour  to  history. 
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Without  them  there  would  be  no  story  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Without  them 
there  would  be  very  little  folk-lore  or  fairy  lore.  It  is 
the  Celtic  strain  in  Shakespeare  that  has  given  us 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.’’  However  absurd  and 
extravagant,  then,  as  may  be  those  legends  of  Brittany, 
we  look  upon  them  as  a  part  of  our  childhood  lore  and 
willingly  yield  to  the  sway  of  their  wand.  But  the 
two  distinctive  sides  of  the  Breton  worthy  of  the  closest 
study  are  the  religious  and  social.  In  these  the  Breton 
is  most  individual.  There  is  nothing  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe  just  like  the  Breton  Pardon.  The  nearest 
resemblance  to  it  is  the  Patron  of  Ireland,  which, 
however,  has  disappeared  largely  from  the  life  of 
Ireland. 

“These  pardons,’’  writes  Charles  le  Goffic,  “have 
remained  unchanged  for  over  two  hundred  years,  and 
nowhere  will  you  find  anything  so  deliciously  obsolete. 
They  have  no  resemblance  to  other  festivals.  They  are 
not  pretexts  for  feasting,  like  the  Flemish  kermess, 
neither  are  they  revels  like  the  Paris  fairs.  No;  their 
attraction  comes  from  a  higher  source.  They  are  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  feasts  of  the  dead  and  there 
is  little  laughter  in  them,  though  much  prayer.’’ 

In  truth,  pardon  in  Brittany  signifies  the  feast  of 
the  patron  saint  of  a  church  or  chapel,  at  which  an 
indulgence  is  granted.  The  pardons  do  not  extend 
farther  east  in  Brittany  than  Guingamp,  the  date  of 
whose  celebration  occurs  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July. 
There  are  five  distinct  kinds  of  pardons  in  Brittany: 
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St.  Yves,  at  Treguler — the  Pardon  of  the  Poor;  our 
Lady  of  Roumengol — the  Pardon  of  the  Singers;  St. 
Jean  du  Doigt — the  Pardon  of  Fire;  St.  Ronan — the 
Pardon  of  the  Mountain,  and  St.  Anne  de  la  Palude — 
the  Pardon  of  the  Sea.  The  pardons  begin  in  March 
and  end  in  October,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
between  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  The  writer  at¬ 
tended  in  June,  1 903,  the  pardon  of  “St.  Jean  du  Doigt,” 
which  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  north  from  Mor- 
laix,  almost  on  the  seacoast.  The  Church  of  St.  Jean 
du  Doigt  is  a  very  interesting  one,  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  structures  such  as  were  wont  to  be  grouped 
about  a  parish  church.  There  is  a  holy  well,  a  Calvary, 
an  ossuary  and  an  open  oratory,  where  Mass  is  cele¬ 
brated  before  an  enormous  crowd  on  the  occasion  of  the 
pardon.  Again,  in  July,  1913,  I  attended  the  great 
pardon  of  “St.  Anne  D’Auray,”  which  takes  place  on 
July  24th,  a  few  miles  from  Auray,  a  little  town  in 
Morbihan.  This  is  decidedly  the  greatest  pardon  in 
Brittany.  It  continues  for  two  days  and  closes  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  with  a  procession  of  the 
pilgrims,  with  banners,  around  the  Scala  Sancta  and  a 
sermon  by  some  well-known  Breton  ecclesiastic.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  in  1913  the  sermon, 
which  was  a  most  eloquent  one,  was  preached  by 
Monsignor  Duparc,  Bishop  of  Quimper.  The  Bishop 
of  Vannes  and  Monsignor  Pichon,  Archbishop  of  Port 
au  Prince,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  also  present. 

We  have  said  that  the  Breton  pardon  resembles 
somewhat  the  “Patron”  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  the 
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Breton  resembles  very  much  his  fellow  Celt  in  Ireland 
in  the  dominance  of  his  spiritual  character,  in  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  in  his  deep  attachment  to  his  Church  and 
his  respect  for  her  priesthood,  in  his  kindness  and 
hospitality,  in  his  sensitive  nature,  in  his  courage, 
in  his  candour  and  in  his  love  of  the  simple  joys  of  life. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  almost  every  pardon 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  a  description  of  one  by 
no  means  attaches  to  all.  To  see  the  genuine  pardon 
one  should  go  to  the  Breton-speaking  portion  of  the 
country.  In  many  of  the  other  parts  this  religious 
gathering  has  degenerated  into  an  ordinary  village 
feast. 

“One  marvels,”  says  a  writer,  “at  the  wondrous 
faces  that  greet  the  eye  at  those  pardons;  the  pure, 
sweet  and  modest  countenances  of  the  girls  and  those 
not  less  striking  of  the  old  folk.”  It  is  the  soul  which  is 
everything  in  these  people,  and  their  physiognomy  is 
modelled  by  it.  Goodness,  kindness,  as  well  as  cloistral 
spirituality,  stream  from  their  faces.  Indeed,  the 
people  of  Brittany  are  intensely  religious.  With  them 
religion  is  a  passion.  It  enters  into  their  everyday 
life.  The  great  drama  of  Calvary  is  kept  ever  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  a 
Breton  peasant  make  a  supreme  act  of  faith  as  he 
reverently  uncovers  his  head  in  passing  a  cross  by  the 
wayside.  There  are  those,  it  is  true,  who  believe  that  the 
Catholic  faith  will  finally  die  out  in  Brittany,  but  such 
people  do  not  understand  the  spiritual  constitution  of 
the  Celt.  He  is  above  all  a  man  of  faith — faith  which 
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at  times  crosses  the  borderland  and  reaches  into  the 
dim  regions  of  the  mystic.  This  strong  spiritual 
life  is  evident  everywhere  in  Brittany,  and  it  has  had 
for  fruit  the  fashioning  of  a  people  along  moral  lines, 
making  the  Bretons  strong  where  other  races,  more 
advanced  in  so-called  civilization,  give  evidence  of 
decay.  Truly  the  Breton  is  the  Sir  Galahad  of  France, 
for  “his  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his 
heart  is  pure.” 

The  genius  of  the  Celt  is  subtle,  full  of  feeling, 
full  of  magic  and  that  witchery  of  the  spirit  which  leads 
in  captivity  the  senses.  In  truth,  the  Celt  is  a  very 
literary  necromancer,  and  the  Breton  is  an  exponent 
of  all  this  Celtic  enchantment.  We  do  not  wonder, 
then,  that  Brittany  has  been  the  mother  of  great 
thinkers  and  writers,  of  explorers,  of  great  sea  captains, 
of  soldiers,  of  poets  and  of  saints.  Such  a  land  of 
prayer  and  passion,  of  heroic  actions  and  mystic 
dreams,  could  not  but  create  personalities  of  the 
highest  order,  from  the  philosopher  who  treats  pro¬ 
foundly  of  the  essence  and  attributes  of  God,  to  the 
idle  dreamer  who  sits  by  the  stream  and  builds  with 
delicate  and  deft  art  a  tender  lyric  fashioned  from  the 
lisping  accents  of  his  half-awakened  heart. 

A  glorious  array  of  names,  then,  crowd  the  memory 
as  we  think  of  Brittany  in  the  past.  Peter  Abelard, 
dialectician,  philosopher  and  theologian,  who  was  born 
in  the  little  village  of  Pallet,  ten  miles  from  Nantes, 
in  1079,  and  died  in  1142,  was  among  the  great  teachers 
and  thinkers  of  his  day.  He  became  a  wandering 
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scholar,  and  among  his  teachers  were  William  of 
Champeaux  and  Roscelin,  the  Nominalist.  Abelard 
became  a  teacher  at  Paris  and  was  idolized  by  his 
pupils,  amongst  whom  were  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia.  At  a  council  held  at  Sens,  in  1141, 
St.  Bernard  being  present,  the  teachings  of  Abelard 
were  condemned,  but  the  venerable  monk,  Peter  of 
Cluny  (Abelard’s  case  being  referred  to  Rome),  ob¬ 
tained  a  mitigation  of  this  condemnation  and  recon¬ 
ciled  him  to  St.  Bernard. 

In  the  little  town  of  Sarzeau,  situated  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Rhuys,  between  Morbihan  and  the  sea,  was  born, 
in  1668,  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  Rene  Le  Sage, 
whose  work,  “Gil  Bias,”  while  not  entirely  original, 
is  the  finest  example  in  literature  of  the  picaresque  ro¬ 
mance  adopted  from  the  Spanish.  Le  Sage  is  the 
precursor  of  the  modern  romance  and  the  legitimate 
ancestor  of  Balzac  and  Flaubert.  This  gifted  Breton 
writer  died  in  1747.  Another  Breton  of  distinction 
was  Latour  d’Auvergne,  soldier  and  author,  who  was 
born  at  Carhaix,  in  Finistere,  in  1743,  and  was  killed 
in  battle  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in 
1800.  He  was  interred  in  the  Pantheon  in  Paris  in 
1889.  His  chief  work  bears  the  title,  “Nouvelles 
Recherches  sur  la  Langue  I’Origine  et  les  Antiquites 
des  Bretons.”  Between  Combourg  and  Dlnan  is  La 
Chenaie,  the  birthplace  of  Fellcite  Robert  de  Lamennais, 
political  and  religious  writer,  born  in  1782,  author  of 
“Paries  d’un  Croyant”  (“The  Words  of  a  Believer”), 
but  as  Guizot,  the  historian,  said,  “the  words  of  a 
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believer  who  had  lost  his  faith.”  Lamennais’  life  closed 
in  sadness  in  1 854. 

St.  Malo  was  the  birthplace  of  the  initiator  of 
nineteenth-century  romanticism  in  France — Frangois 
Renede  Chateaubriand,  whose  ‘‘Genius  of  Christianity” 
and  ‘‘The  Martyrs”  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  best 
French  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Chateaubriand’s  life  and  lot  were  cast  in  stormy  times. 
Born  in  1768,  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  all  its  attendant  horrors.  After  his 
voyage  to  America  in  1791,  to  which  may  be  attributed 
something  of  the  richness  of  colouring  in  his  works, 
he  enrolled  himself  in  the  army  of  the  emigrh  and 
entered  Paris  on  the  1 8th  Brumaire — that  is,  during  the 
second  calendar  of  the  First  French  Republic;  for  at 
this  time  Danton  and  Robespierre  were  revising 
civilization,  with,  of  course,  the  aid  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason.  In  1802  Chateaubriand  became  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  Napoleon  appointed  him 
Secretary  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Rome.  He  died 
in  1848. 

In  connection  with  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
literary  work  of  Chateaubriand  at  this  time,  it  should 
be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  writers  of  this  period  reveal 
in  their  work  something  of  the  same  unrest,  as  witness 
the  ‘‘Childe  Harold”  of  Byron  and  the  ‘‘Werther”  of 
Goethe.  It  is  what  the  French  call  le  mal  da  Siecle. 
Perhaps  Chateaubriand’s  great  value  in  literature  is 
that  he  delivered  the  world  of  his  time  from  materialism. 
In  1828  Chateaubriand  craved  that  the  city  of  St. 
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Malo  grant  him  enough  of  space  to  contain  his  coffin. 
“I  shall  repose  on  the  shore  of  that  sea  which  I  loved 
so  well,”  wrote  the  author  of  ‘‘The  Genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  His  tomb  is  on  Grand  Bey,  which  forms  a 
little  islet  when  the  tide  at  St.  Malo  comes  in. 

A  modern  Breton  writer  of  our  own  day,  whose 
scholarship,  research  and  literary  style  have  won  the 
attention  of  many  scholars,  is  Ernest  Renan,  philosopher 
and  Orientalist.  He  was  born  in  1823  in  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Treguier,  where  the  foremost  saint  of 
Brittany,  St.  Ives,  patron  saint  of  lawyers,  lies  buried. 
His  death  occurred  in  1 892.  Turning  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  whose  priesthood  he  had  pursued  his  first 
studies,  Renan  early  joined  that  body  or  band  of 
European  scholars  who  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  sought  to  rob  the  Founder  of  Christianity  of 
His  Divinity.  The  German  sceptic,  Strauss,  had 
already  entered  this  field  and  had  given  to  the  world  his 
‘‘Life  of  Christ.”  The  translation  of  this  work  from 
German  into  English  by  the  English  novelist,  George 
Eliot,  had  been  no  small  factor  in  ranging  the  author 
of  ‘‘The  Mill  on  the  Floss”  on  the  side  of  Positivism. 
Renan  went  to  the  Holy  Land  to  search  out  for  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity.  His  work,  it  may  be  said, 
is  of  much  greater  danger  to  Christian  faith  than  is 
that  of  Strauss,  because  of  its  apparent  fairness  and 
his  readiness  to  attribute  to  Christ  the  highest  form 
of  the  divine  in  man,  while  denying  that  the  Founder 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  the  veritable  Son  of  God. 
Renan’s  two  chief  works  are  ‘‘The  Origin  of  Chris- 
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tianlty”  and  “The  Life  of  Jesus.”  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Renan’s  grandson,  M.  Psichari,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  in  the  late  Great  War,  became  an  uncompromising 
Catholic  and  has  left  behind  him  a  work,  “Le  Voyage  du 
Centurion,”  which  in  a  measure  atones  for  the  denial 
of  faith  in  his  grandfather.  Let  us  here  add  three 
more  names  to  the  illustrious  past  of  Brittany — one 
a  famous  French  warrior,  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,  born 
at  Dinan  in  1320;  another,  a  great  sea  captain,  Rene 
Duguay-Trouin,  born  at  St.  Malo  in  1673,  and  the 
third,  to  whom  we  have  already  made  reference,  the 
bold  and  renowned  and  hardy  explorer  and  discoverer, 
Jacques  Cartier,  born  at  St.  Malo  in  1491. 

A  still  greater  name  than  all  these  belongs  to 
Brittany,  that  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  St.  Patrick  was 
born  in  Scotland,  but  to-day  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  St.  Patrick  was  a  Breton  by  birth.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  establish  in  what  part  of  Brittany  Bonaven 
Taberniae,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick,  was.  Canon 
Fleming,  of  London,  England,  holds  that  Brittany 
in  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  included  much  more  than 
ancient  Armorica;  that  it  extended  across  the  north 
of  France  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer;  and  that  it  was  in  the 
latter  place  that  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  was  born.  As 
regards  Brittany  and  its  extent,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Sulpicius  Severus,  the  historian  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
in  referring  to  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  held  A.D.  359, 
tells  us  that  three  Bishops  from  Brittany  attended  it. 
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If  we  only  knew  where  these  Bishops  hailed  from  we 
might  know  something  of  the  extent  of  Brittany. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  religious  side  of 
Brittany,  its  pardons  and  its  calvaries  and  its  crosses 
by  the  wayside.  From  Breton  faith  have  sprung  and 
taken  form  its  temples  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God ; 
but  while  its  cathedrals  in  some  instances  are  very 
noble  structures,  they  do  not  measure  up  to  those  in 
other  parts  of  France,  the  finest  Gothic  specimen 
being  decidedly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Corentin  at 
Quimper. 

There  yet  remains  the  social  side  of  Brittany:  the 
music,  the  costumes  and  the  dancing.  All  three  are 
most  individual  and  unique.  No  people  in  Europe 
have  better  conserved  their  traditions  than  the  Bretons. 
They  stand  as  a  rock  against  the  craze  and  vice  of 
modernizing,  and  in  this  they  are  happily  inspired  and 
led  by  their  Breton  bard,  Theodore  Botrel,  a  man  of 
genius  and  patriotism,  who  organized  some  years  ago, 
at  picturesque  Pont  Aven,  in  Finistere,  where  the  poet 
lives,  a  fete  which  is  known  as  “Le  Pardon  des  Ajoncs 
d’or.”  This  is  almost  purely  a  social  fete,  and  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe  tourists  and  visitors  come  to 
witness  this  charming  festival,  where  prizes  are  awarded 
for  the  best  Breton  dancing,  the  best  Breton  plays, 
the  best  Breton  singing  and  the  most  beautiful  Breton 
costumes.  The  writer  attended  this  delightful  fete 

in  1913. 

As  regards  Breton  costumes,  they  are  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe.  We 
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have  seen  the  costumes  of  the  Island  of  Zeeland,  the 
Tyrolese  and  the  Arlesian  in  Provence;  but  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  Finistere  in  Brittany  have  more  character 
in  them  and  seem  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  utility  and 
taste  of  centuries,  rather  than  that  of  the  caprice  and 
fashion  of  a  day.  Of  course  these  Breton  costumes 
may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Perhaps  the 
isolation  of  Brittany  and  the  tenacious  and  conservative 
character  of  its  people  have  been  the  chief  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  the  conservation  of  the  Breton 
costumes.  And  so  varied  are  these  costumes  that  it 
may  be  said  that  in  Lower  Brittany  there  are  as  many 
varieties  in  costumes  as  there  exist  parishes.  The 
Breton  dances  are  very  individual,  and  the  Breton, 
like  his  brother  Celt  in  Ireland,  is  fond  of  celebrating 
every  fete  and  gathering  with  a  dance.  Whether  it  be 
in  street  or  field  or  hall,  one  sees  peasants  dancing  what 
is  known  as  the  “gavotte.”  Two  musicians  usually 
supply  the  music,  one  with  the  biniou,  the  Breton  bag¬ 
pipes,  and  one  with  an  instrument  known  as  the 
bombarde,  which  is  a  kind  of  flageolet.  At  an  ordinary 
Breton  country  dance  the  musicians  occupy  the  heads 
of  barrels.  The  pipers  are  gaily  decorated  in  broad- 
rimmed  black  hats,  festooned  with  ribbons.  At  a 
warning  scream  from  the  pipes  the  couples  begin  to 
form  for  a  new  dance.  A  long  line  of  dancers,  hand  in 
hand,  stand  motionless  before  the  binious,  who  drone 
softly  for  an  interval.  Then  all  at  once  the  tune  begins 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  line  breaks  and  forms  into 
fours,  moving  in  a  stately  manner  in  a  sort  of  polka. 
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The  dancers  keep  good  time,  going  through  a  variety 
of  figures,  but  always  returning  to  the  grand  rond; 
dancing  together  hand  in  hand  with  great  precision 
and  animation,  and  sometimes  with  much  grace. 
Emile  Souvestre  has  traced  this  grand  rond  dance  of 
Brittany  to  Druidic  origin  and  the  movement  of  the 
stars. 

No  poet  of  any  country  has  so  entered  into  the 
spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  people  as  has  Theodore 
Botrel,  the  bard  of  Brittany.  He  has  felt  the  Breton 
pulse  beat  under  every  passion.  Botrel  is  their  true 
minstrel,  striking  every  chord  in  their  tender  and 
sympathetic  hearts.  He  has  caught  up  the  very  soul 
of  Brittany  in  song,  and  he  is  welcomed  and  hailed 
everywhere  as  their  prophet  and  leader.  In  his 
Introduction  to  Botrel’s  “Les  Chansons  de  Chez  Nous,” 
Le  Braz,  author  of  “The  Land  of  Pardons,”  gives  us  the 
following  picture  of  a  gathering  of  fishermen  assembled 
at  Port  Blanc  to  hear  Botrel  interpret  his  songs  of 
Brittany;  “Particularly  significant  is  the  memory  I 
have  of  a  certain  occasion  at  Port  Blanc.  Botrel  had 
announced  that  he  would  sing  for  the  fishermen  and 
their  families.  They  came  in  whole  tribes — men, 
women,  children — to  the  place  of  meeting,  which 
was  the  principal  room  of  an  inn,  lighted  by  tallow 
candles,  the  windows  open  to  the  night  air,  through 
which  came  softly  the  great  organ  notes  of  the  sea. 
Strange  faces  were  there,  hardened  by  the  northern 
cold  or  burned  by  the  sun  of  the  tropics.  Only  the 
women  were  seated,  their  hands  crossed  on  their  aprons. 
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Everybody  had  come  long  before  the  time,  and  was 
waiting  with  a  rapt,  eager  air.  The  bard  took  his 
place.  He  had  hardly  begun  singing  ‘The  Paimpol 
Maid,’  when  suddenly,  spontaneously,  the  whole 
company  joined  in  with  a  great  crescendo  of  rough, 
nasal  voices,  like  the  noise  of  the  tide  rushing  in  upon 
the  rocks.” 

We  have  already  spoken  of  how  truly  Theodore 
Botrel  voices  the  Breton  soul  in  song.  He  is  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  every  phase  of  Breton  life  and  reveals  it  in 
all  its  heroic  strength,  in  all  its  delicacy  and  tender¬ 
ness;  in  the  rugged  aspect  of  its  honest  toil;  in  the 
strong  and  unswerving  faith  that  upholds  it;  in  its 
great  conserving  force  that  makes  for  truth  and  justice 
and  the  perpetuation  of  those  virtues  whereby  a  people 
and  a  nation  live.  There  is  in  the  Breton,  as  in  the 
Norwegian,  something  that  links  his  nature  with  the 
mystery  and  drama  of  the  sea.  Mayhap  his  childhood 
has  passed  where  the  white  sails  come  and  go,  and  in 
time  he  comes  to  regard  the  ocean  with  a  feeling  of 
filial  kinshjp  and  reverence,  not  fear.  Look  at  the 
great  fleet  of  fishing  boats  that  quit  each  year  the  Breton 
coast  for  Newfoundland  and  Iceland.  The  Iceland 
fleet  starts  on  February  the  twentieth  and  is  absent 
till  the  autumn.  Its  headquarters  is  at  Paimpol,  on 
the  northern  coast  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc.  As  many 
as  one  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  set  out  together,  and 
a  most  interesting  ceremony  to  witness  is  the  blessing 
of  the  fleet,  which  takes  place  with  solemnity  before 
its  departure.  It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that 
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Paimpol  is  the  scene  of  Pierre  Loti’s  novel,  “Les 
Pecheurs  d’Islande.” 

In  connection  with  these  strong  and  daring-hearted 
Breton  fishermen  who  annually  set  out  from  Paimpol 
for  the  waters  of  Iceland,  leaving  their  Breton  homes, 
their  mothers  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  behind, 
Theodore  Botrel  has  written  the  following  beautiful 
poem,  which  we  give  in  translated  form,  though  as  such 
it  is  bereft  of  much  of  its  true  spirit  and  beauty: 


THE  PAIMPOL  MAID 

(Translation  by  Elizabeth  Dickerman) 

Leaving  the  country  of  the  broom. 

The  Breton  lad  must  go  one  day 

As  fisher  in  the  Arctic  seas. 

To  Iceland’s  banks  so  far  away. 
Hark  the  poor  lad’s  lay. 

Which  he  hums  all  day: 

“Fair  Paimpol  and  its  lofty  cliffs. 

Its  pardon — all  are  dear  to  me. 

And,  oh,  I  love  the  Paimpol  maid 
Who  waits  me  there  in  Brittany.’’ 

The  boats  are  starting  from  the  bay. 
The  cure  says,  “My  boys,  good-bye. 

Pray  often  to  Monsieur  St.  Yves, 

Who  watches  us  from  the  blue  sky.” 
Hark  the  poor  lad’s  lay. 

Which  he  hums  all  day: 
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“Ah,  be  not  angry,  great  St.  Yves; 

The  skies  are  not  so  blue  to  me 
As  the  eyes  of  the  lovely  Paimpol  maid 
Who  waits  me  there  in  Brittany.” 

Well  guided  by  the  little  star 
The  captain  says  it  seems  to  him 
His  snowy  sails  do  often  shine 
Like  white  wings  of  the  seraphim. 
Hark  the  poor  lad’s  lay. 

Which  he  hums  all  day: 

“Thy  snowy  sail,  my  old  Jean  Blais, 

Can  never  shine  so  bright  to  me 
As  the  white  coif  of  the  Paimpol  maid 
Who  waits  me  there  in  Brittany.” 

The  sailor  brave  casts  the  long  line. 
Throws  the  harpoon  and  toils  his  best; 
With  fishy  odours  all  around. 

Lies  down  to  take  a  little  rest. 

Hark  the  poor  lad’s  lay. 

Which  he  hums  all  day; 

“Before  a  cheerful  fire  of  gorse. 

How  much  more  happy  should  I  be 
Beside  the  pretty  Paimpol  maid 
Who  waits  me  there  in  Brittany.” 

At  times  the  ocean,  unsubdued. 

Will  waken  with  a  cruel  air. 

And  when  at  night  the  roll  is  called 
Full  many  names  are  wanting  there. 
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Hark  the  poor  lad’s  lay. 

Which  he  hums  all  day: 

“To  battle  with  the  English  fleet 

Needs  more  than  simple  boys  like  me, 

I’ll  tell  my  pretty  Paimpol  maid 
Who  waits  me  there  in  Brittany.’’ 

And  when  the  great  wave  comes  for  him 
And  with  a  mighty  voice  doth  call. 

Making  the  sign  of  Holy  Cross 
The  gallant  lad  resigns  his  all. 

That  fearful  day. 

When  death  takes  him  away. 

Clasping  his  medal  with  a  kiss, 

He  falls  into  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

Still  dreaming  of  the  Paimpol  maid 
Who  waits  him  there  in  Brittany. 

In  terminating  this  paper  on  “Brittany  and  Its 
People,’’ may  I  say,  with  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Bell,  in  the 
closing  lines  of  her  “Picturesque  Brittany,”  “Its  v/arm 
hearted,  conservative  people,  with  their  tenacious 
ideality  and  their  unworldly  devotion  to  their  primitive 
ways,  have  altogether  won  our  affections.  Long  may 
it  be  before  so-called  progress  stamps  out  their  in¬ 
dividuality  or  the  growing  scepticism  of  their  French 
neighbours  destroys  the  child-like  faith  that  is  the 
purifying  leaven  of  their  simple  lives,  and  thanks  to 
which  their  country,  even  at  this  late  day,  still  de¬ 
serves  her  beautiful  name  of  ‘‘Le  Pays  des  Pardons.” 
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CHRISTIAN  art  reaches  towards  the  infinite. 
Its  very  essence  is  aspiration  in  contrast 
with  that  of  Greek  art,  which  is  repose.  Of 
all  the  arts  which  spring  from  the  soil  of 
Catholic  faith,  the  most  sublime  and  vital  is  that  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Since  the  days  of  Greece,  whose 
victorious  authority  and  tranquil  beauty  subdue  us 
even  yet,  nothing  has  been  seen  equal  to  Gothic  art, 
and  perhaps  humanity  will  never  again  see  so  powerful 
a  manifestation  of  artistic  vitality.  Carlyle  tells  us 
that  ten  silent  centuries  speak  through  the  lips  of 
Dante.  With  equal  truth  we  may  say  that  ten  silent 
centuries  of  Catholic  faith  whisper  to  our  souls  as  we 
tread  the  aisles  of  a  mediaeval  Gothic  cathedral. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  is  the  “Summa”  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  plus  the  “Dlvina  Commedia”  of  Dante, 
wrought  in  stone.  It  is  the  concrete  expression  of  a 
Christian  soul  yearning  for  the  infinite.  It  is  both 
mystic  and  scholastic.  The  spirit  of  contemplation 
abides  in  its  aisles  and  the  beatific  vision  of  God 
upon  its  altar.  The  same  spirit  that  touched  with  fire 
from  heaven  the  lips  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  an¬ 
ointed  the  eyes  of  Dante,  gave  creative  form  to  the 
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Gothic  cathedral  and  reared  tower  above  wall  and 
turret  above  tower  with  cross  melting  away  into  eternal 
light. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  tells  us  that  the  art  of  any 
given  time  is  the  expression  of  certain  racial  qualities 
modified  by  inheritance,  tradition  and  environment, 
and  working  themselVes  out  under  the  control  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular  impulses.  The  same  author  tells 
us,  further,  that  “Gothic  architecture  and  Gothic 
art  are  the  aesthetic  expression  of  that  epoch  of  Euro¬ 
pean  history  when  paganism  had  been  extinguished, 
the  hordes  of  barbarian  invaders  beaten  back  or 
Christianized  and  assimilated;  and  when  the  Catholic 
Church  had  established  itself  not  only  as  the  sole 
spiritual  power,  supreme  and  almost  unquestioned  in 
authority,  but  also  as  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
sovereigns  and  of  people.” 

Perhaps  of  all  the  forms  of  art,  none  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace  in  its  birth  and  origin  than  the  Gothic. 
Its  very  designation  “Gothic”  is  a  misnomer.  As 
Vasari,  the  Italian  painter  and  historian  of  art,  tells 
us,  the  term  was  first  used  during  the  later  Renaissance 
and  in  a  spirit  of  contempt.  Ignorant  both  of  the 
habitat  of  the  style  and  its  nature,  the  Italians  called 
the  Gothic  the  maniera  Tedesca. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  Italians  were  led  to  do  this,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Gothic,  racially,  religiously, 
geographically  or  chronologically,  that  might  connect 
it  with  a  race  and  name  that  perished  and  disappeared 
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with  Justinian’s  conquest  of  Italy  and  Sicily  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Ethnically  considered. 
Gothic  art  is  Franco-Norman  in  its  origin,  and  as¬ 
suredly  there  is  no  kinship  between  the  Catholic 
Franks  and  Normans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Arian 
Goths  on  the  other. 

For  a  long  while  Gothic  architecture  was  regarded 
by  many  as  having  had  its  origin  in  Germany.  It  was 
held  that  its  prototype  was  the  German  forest  com¬ 
pressed  in  miniature.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ingenious 
and  somewhat  apt  explanation;  for  as  you  enter  a 
Gothic  cathedral  you  feel  that  it  reflects  something 
of  the  mysterious  life  of  the  forest,  in  that  it  reproduces 
that  life  by  artistic  compression,  so  that  the  rock,  the 
tree,  nature,  in  fine,  is  there  in  artistic  representation. 

Let  us  also  remember  at  the  outset  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Gothic  system  was  gradual,  and  that  the 
final  results  were  entirely  unforeseen  when  the  first 
steps  were  taken.  Indeed,  any  great  art  grows  imr 
perceptibly  under  each  artist  hand.  It  required,  for 
instance,  nearly  three  centuries  for  the  stiff  Byzantine 
to  take  on  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Raphael,  as  it  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  genius  of  a  Cimabue,  a  Giotto,  a 
Perugino  and  a  Raphael. 

Again,  in  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Gothic  style  we  are  prone  to  emphasize  too  much  its 
mere  constructive  side.  What  we  call  Gothic  is  really 
less  a  method  of  construction  than  it  is  a  mental  at¬ 
titude,  the  visualizing  of  a  spiritual  impulse.  In 
truth,  as  Ralph  Adams  Cram  tells  us.  Gothic  architec- 
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ture  is  rather  an  impulse  and  a  tendency  than  a  per¬ 
fectly  rounded  accomplishment. 

But,  you  may  ask,  where  was  its  cradle?  We 
think,  without  a  doubt,  in  Normandy.  From  the 
very  days  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  preparing  the  soil  for  the 
flowering  of  Gothic  art.  The  civilization  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  Catholic  civilization,  whose  consecrating 
force  was  religion.  The  centuries  following  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Benedict  saw  Europe  re¬ 
deemed,  and  the  Church  purified  and  restored  by  Pope 
Gregory  VII  and  the  monks  of  Cluny.  This  was 
followed  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  development 
of  great  schools,  the  rise  of  communes,  the  military 
orders  and  the  crusades.  Then  followed  the  thirteenth 
century,  which,  “With  the  aid  of  Pope  Innocent  III, 
Philip  Augustus,  St.  Louis  and  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  was  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  of 
achievement  the  spiritual  and  material  potentialities 
developed  in  the  immediate  past.” 

Let  us  note  here  that  on  the  eve  of  the  birth  of  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  Lombardy  led  Europe  in  architec¬ 
tural  attainment.  Naturally,  then,  it  was  to  Lombardy 
that  the  Normans  turned  for  inspiration  for  their  own 
buildings.  But  Lombardy  did  not  give  us,  even  through 
the  medium  of  Norman  genius,  the  Gothic  style.  It 
was  the  monks  of  Cluny  who,  in  the  splendour  of  vision 
and  faith,  first  worked  out  the  principles  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  building.  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be 
denied;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  credit  belongs  to  the 
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cloister,  it  may  be  further  said  that  it  was  the  Cistercian 
monks  who  first  carried  the  principles  of  the  Gothic 
into  several  countries,  amongst  others,  Spain. 

There  were  many  agencies  that  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  Gothic  art.  The  physical  vitality  of  the 
new  art  epoch  was  derived  from  the  blood  of  Lombards, 
Franks  and  Norsemen.  The  national  feeling  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  all  creative  civilization  came  from  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  Frankish  sovereigns  and  the 
dukes  of  Normandy.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
Papacy,  working  through  the  monastic  orders,  gave 
the  underlying  impulse.  “Normandy  in  the  eleventh 
century,”  says  a  well-known  writer  on  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture,  “was  simply  Cluny  in  action,  and  during  this 
period  the  structural  elements  in  Gothic  architecture 
were  brought  into  being.” 

It  is  a  mistake  to  emphasize  the  mere  constructive 
aspect  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  pointed  arch 
alone  does  not  constitute  the  Gothic.  As  Augustine 
Rodin  maintains,  we  might  have  Gothic  architecture 
without  the  pointed  arch.  The  Gothic  style  really 
results,  as  this  great  French  sculptor  tells  us,  from  a  long 
and  careful  experimentation  on  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  and  from  the  faculty  thus  acquired  of  giving 
to  architecture  life  and  movement. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Gothic  architecture 
had  birth  in  Normandy.  It  flowered  in  the  cloister 
of  the  monks  of  Cluny  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  And  when  the  Clunlac  influence 
waned  in  Normandy  it  received  a  new  and  greater 
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impulse  from  the  Cistercian  monks  who  especially 
promulgated  and  favoured  Gothic  art  in  their  buildings 
in  England. 

After  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  lost  much  of  its  influence.  Henceforth 
Gothic  art  found  its  chief  stimulus,  patronage  and 
inspiration  in  the  Isle  de  France,  as  a  part  of  the  realm 
of  the  French  monarchy. 

During  the  eleventh  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  nearly  all  the  architects  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  belong  to  the  religious 
orders.  During  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  superiority  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  laity, 
and  under  Philip  Augustus  this  superiority  became 
preponderant.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
all  the  architects  known  belong  to  the  civil  professions. 

This  change,  it  may  be  noted,  was  in  keeping  with 
a  movement  of  secularization  that  had  passed  over 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  teaching  largely  passed  from  the  monastic  schools 
to  the  universities,  and  the  University  of  Paris  ex¬ 
tended  its  influence  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  royal 
domain;  history  was  no  longer  written  in  the  abbeys; 
literature  became  the  privilege  of  the  trouveres  and 
troubadours,  and  language  was  no  longer  exclusively 
the  Latin  of  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  the  old  treatises 
of  theology,  and  even  royalty  was  sharing  in  this 
new  tendency. 

Now  it  should  be  observed  that  whereas  in  England 
the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  were  built  at  the  instigation 
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and  under  the  direction  of  monastic  congregations,  in 
France  they  were  built  at  the  instigation  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishops  by  lay  corporations. 

What  the  French  call  La  grande  poussee  de  she  de 
I' architecture  Gothigue,  which  we  may  translate  as  “the 
vigorous  Impulse  given  to  Gothic  architecture,’’  took 
place  in  France  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  VI,  Louis  VII, 
Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  IX,  a  period  comprising  a 
century  and  a  half,  during  which  the  genius  of  France 
shed  its  rays  over  Christendom,  and  the  foundation  of 
French  national  unity  was  practically  laid.  This  was 
brought  about  by  the  alliance  between  royalty,  the 
Church  and  the  free  commune. 

It  was,  too,  within  this  unique  and  marvellous  epoch 
that  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France  were 
built — Notre  Dame  de  Chartres,  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  the  Cathedrals  of  Bourges,  Rheims,  Amiens, 
Rouen,  Laon,  Soissons,  Sens  and  Beauvais.  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  Gothic  art,  designates  the  Gothic  as  the 
“Catholic  Style.”  We  may  add  to  this,  remembering 
where  the  art  had  birth  and  where  it  flowered  so  richly, 
that  it  might  well  be  designated  also  the  “French 
Style.” 

These  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  Illustrious  in 
their  fruitage  and  in  the  life  of  France.  The  splendour 
of  Paris  University  attracted  the  most  eminent  minds 
of  the  Catholic  world.  The  French  “Chansons  de 
Geste”  are  everywhere  translated  and  imitated.  The 
superb  “Chanson  de  Roland,”  which  rivals  in  strength 
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and  grandeur  the  Homeric  poems,  makes,  as  a  writer 
says,  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  wallet  of  the  trouveres. 
Paris  for  the  time  becomes  truly  the  altar  and  centre 
of  European  scholarship,  culture  and  civilization. 
The  greatest  men  of  the  time  enroll  in  its  university. 
Dante  and  Roger  Bacon  and  Raymond  Lully  and 
Brunetto  Latini  and  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventure 
sit  on  its  benches.  Gothic  architecture,  which  the 
Germans  of  the  thirteenth  century  designated  opus 
franci  genum,  is  meantime  copied  everywhere,  and  the 
best  architects  of  France  go  away  to  propagate  the 
new  law.  It  crosses  the  English  Channel,  the  Rhine, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean.  We  see  William 
of  Sens  building  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
an  architect  from  Blois  at  work  on  the  choir  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  Etienne  de  Bonneull  building  the  Cathedral 
of  Upsala,  and  Matthias  of  Arras  building  the  Cathedral 
of  Prague. 

Now,  as  regards  English  Gothic,  while  it  has  an 
individuality  all  its  own,  reflecting  the  daring  and 
artistic  freedom  of  the  English  mind,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  introduction  of  Gothic  into 
England  came  through  the  medium  of  the  French  on 
the  advent  of  the  Cistercian  monks,  who  always 
favoured  the  Gothic,  and  William  of  Sens,  who  built 
Canterbury  choir. 

By  the  way,  none  of  the  French  cathedrals  is  more 
interesting  as  a  study  of  the  genesis  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  than  is  the  Cathedral  of  Sens.  The  writer  re¬ 
members  visiting  it  in  the  autumn  of  1 903,  when  making 
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a  study  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France.  Its 
architect  was  WilTiam  of  Sens.  What  makes  it  valuable 
as  a  study  of  Gothic  is  that  this  cathedral  comprises 
such  a  strange  medley  of  styles.  In  the  nave  and 
choir  the  round  arch  of  the  Romano-Byzantine  is 
conspicuous.  The  great  rose  windows  which  had  their 
origin  in  Lombardy  represent  Gothic  art  at  its  height, 
while  three  arches  near  the  western  end  of  the  central 
nave  evidently  belong  to  the  Renaissance  period.  We 
see  in  this  church  a  vivid  picture  of  change,  growth 
and  vicissitude  in  art;  and  change  in  art  is  a  sign  of 
life  in  art. 

Here  in  the  Synodal  Hall  of  Sens  Cathedral  the 
council  was  held  in  which  St.  Bernard  took  part  that 
condemned  the  teaching  of  Abelard.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  In  the  ecclesiastical  world  Sens 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  most  important  city.  In 
fact,  up  to  1622,  Paris,  Chartres  and  Orleans  were 
suffragan  dioceses  of  Sens.  » 

Here  Thomas  a  Becket  found  an  asylum  when 
driven  out  of  England  by  the  wrath  of  Henry  II. 
Here  the  Chancellor  of  England  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  met  Pope  Alexander  II,  who  was  also  in 
exile.  When  Thomas  a  Becket  returned  to  England 
he  invited  William  of  Sens  to  visit  England  and  rebuild 
the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Of  course  it  took 
many  years  for  the  Gothic  to  develop  in  England,  and 
as  the  English  style  of  Gothic  advanced  it  diverged 
and  departed  steadily,  step  by  step,  from  the  Gothic  of 
France,  for  England  worked  out  her  own  form  of 
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Gothic  artistic  expression,  and  paid  little  heed  to 
French  precedents. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  says  in  his  “Gothic  Quest”  that 
“if  logic  and  consistency  are  the  note  of  French  Gothic, 
personality  and  daring  are  those  of  the  Gothic  of 
England.” 

We  think  it  is  generally  accepted  that  William  of 
Sens  introduced  into  England  and  set  before  English 
eyes  as  much  of  the  Gothic  as  then  existed,  at  least  at 
Sens;  but  it  has  been  disputed  that  the  work  of  William 
of  Sens  in  rebuilding  the  Canterbury  choir  was  the 
first  Gothic  done  in  England.  Mr.  Bond  in  his  work, 
“Gothic  Architecture  in  England,”  holds  that  the  first 
complete  Gothic  of  England  commenced,  not  with  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  or  Canterbury,  but  with  the  Cathedral 
of  Wells,  which  was  begun  by  Reginald  Fitzbohun, 
who  was  bishop  from  1 174  to  1191. 

In  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
England  two  things  are  quite  evident:  first,  that 
England  received  the  Gothic  idea  from  Normandy, 
borrowing  directly  from  Normandy  and  France; 
secondly,  that  she  assimilated  what  she  acquired  and 
gave  to  all  a  distinctly  national  character  that  tended 
more  and  more,  as  the  English  Gothic  style  developed, 
to  separate  it  structurally  and  artistically  from  the 
Gothic  of  France. 

Which  are  the  finest  Gothic  cathedrals  in  France  is 
a  question  of  personal  preference  and  temperament. 
Each  has  its  beauty,  its  Individuality.  Each  forms  a 
complete  whole,  as  Louis  Gonse  sets  forth  in  his  “L’Art 
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Gothique” — a  cosmos,  of  which  the  multiple  expression 
forms  a  harmonious  unity.  In  each  there  is  something 
dominant.  At  Chartres  it  is  the  tower;  at  Paris 
it  is  the  fagade;  at  Rhelms  the  sanctuary  and  sculpture, 
and  at  Amiens  the  nave. 

Those  who  like  the  robust  severity  and  virile 
energy  of  the  twelfth-century  Gothic,  will  prefer  Notre 
Dame  de  Chartres  to  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  But 
those  who  incline  to  the  elegances  and  rationalism  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  will  prefer  Amiens;  while 
those  who  are  enamoured  of  the  living  creations  of 
sculpture,  will  place  the  Cathedral  of  Rhelms  above  all. 

Speaking  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Chartres,  Cram  says  “that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfect  of  all  Gothic  cathedrals,  both  in  conception  and 
in  the  details  of  its  working  out.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  noblest  interior  in  Christendom.”  When  we  follow 
the  development  of  Gothic  in  other  countries  than 
France  and  England,  we  find  that  the  racial  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  Gothic  impulse  are  much  less  vital  and 
distinctive.  For  instance,  in  Germany  the  Gothic 
idea  was  slow  in  taking  root. 

If  you  take  the  Cathedral  of  Speyer,  the  erection 
of  which  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
it  is  constructed  in  the  Romanesque  style.  The  first 
trace  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Germany  is  found  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Magdeburg,  the  erection  of  which  was 
begun  in  1212. 
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Of  course  the  great  Gothic  cathedral  of  Germany 
is  Cologne,  which  is  most  perfect  and  complete  on  the 
structural  side.  It  was  French  architects  who  designed 
it  and  it  is  modelled  on  the  Cathedrals  of  Amiens  and 
Beauvais.  The  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is  really  a  late 
construction,  the  greater  part  of  it  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  and  subsequent  centuries.  But  noble  and 
impressive  as  is  this  massive  structure  on  the  Rhine, 
it  lacks  the  warmth,  the  suggestiveness  and  the  spiritual 
appeal  found  in  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France. 
Speaking  of  this  superiority  of  the  French  cathedrals 
over  the  English  and  German  ones,  Augustine  Rodin 
says:  “Our  French  cathedrals  are  superior  to  the  English 
and  German  ones  by  the  greater  sculptural  expression 
displayed  in  them.  In  this  respect  they  are  second 
to  nothing  outside  of  Greek  architecture.  The  German 
Gothic  is  characteristically  hard.  The  Cathedrals  of 
Strasburg  and  Cologne  exhibit  this  defect,  but,  like 
that  at  Milan,  more  on  the  exterior  than  in  the  interior. 
The  interior  of  the  Cologne  edifice  is  very  fine,  and 
yet  the  structure  as  a  whole  does  not  possess  that 
supreme  art,  for  lack  of  which  the  largest  cathedral 
appears  smaller  than  a  small  church  which  has  it. 
Antwerp  Cathedral  is  very  beautiful,  more  beautiful 
than  Cologne.  Its  spire  is  a  veritable  crown;  soaring  as 
it  does  into  the  air  it  is  glorious  to  behold.” 

As  Cram  points  out,  Flemish  Gothic  is  a  subschool 
of  French  Gothic.  By  far  the  finest  Gothic  church  in 
Belgium  is  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp.  Tournai 
Cathedral  with  its  five  towers,  is,  Indeed,  quite  unique, 
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but  Tournai  Cathedral  is  not  purely  Gothic.  In  fact 
the  nave  of  Tournai,  which  was  built  in  1 060,  is  Rhenish 
Romanesque.  Belgium  has  best  expressed  its  national 
feeling  Gothic-wise  in  such  civic  buildings  as  the  Cloth 
Hall  at  Ypres,  now  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  war,  and 
the  beautiful  Hotels  de  Ville  of  Bruges,  Brussels, 
Louvain  and  Ghent. 

As  to  the  Gothic  in  Italy,  it  practically  always 
remained  an  exotic.  Not  only  that,  but  even  Southern 
France  as  well,  never  advanced  far  beyond  the  Roman¬ 
esque,  and  in  Brittany,  while  there  are  several  im¬ 
pressive  Gothic  churches,  such  as  the  cathedral  at 
Quimper,  they  are  as  a  whole  almost  all  too  heavy. 

In  Italy  the  introduction  of  Gothic  was  as  long 
delayed  as  in  Germany  and,  as  far  as  native  work  is 
concerned,  as  Cram  points  out,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Gothic  construction  were  never  accepted  at 
all.  Milan  Cathedral,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  noble  struc¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  only  a  travesty  of  Gothic. 

When  we  turn  to  Spain  we  find  that,  as  a  Christian 
state,  it  had  practically,  outside  of  a  small  territory 
near  the  Pyrenees,  no  existence  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Ferdinand  III  united  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  won  back  from  the 
Moors  Seville  and  Cordova.  A  few  churches  in  Spain 
before  this  time  show  an  undeveloped  type  of  Gothic; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  victories  of  Ferdinand  III 
made  Spanish  nationality  possible,  and  the  coming  into 
Spain  of  the  Cistercian  monks  gave  the  necessary 
spiritual  impulse,  that  Gothic  architecture  in  any 
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true  sense  appeared  in  Spain.  The  Cathedrals  of 
Burgos,  Barcelona,  Toledo  and  Leon  show  clearly  the 
Influence  of  French  Gothic,  though  of  course  they 
widely  difi’er  in  detail  from  French  precedents.  Per¬ 
haps  of  all  Spanish  Gothic  cathedrals,  that  of  Burgos 
gives  most  evidence  of  French  Gothic  influence. 
Burgos,  too,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  finest  Gothic 
cathedral  in  Spain. 

Yet  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Spanish  Gothic 
cathedral  there  is  a  certain  personality  that  gives  it  a 
distinctiveness  from  that  of  any  other  school  of  Gothic. 
There  is  in  both  its  exterior  and  interior  a  certain  rich¬ 
ness  that  reflects  the  artistic  temper  and  taste  of  the 
Iberian  people. 

The  years  of  the  sway  and  sovereignty  of  Gothic 
art  in  Europe  mark  the  most  vital  epoch  in  the  history 
of  European  civilization.  It  was  as  if  the  altar  fires 
of  humanity  that  had  been  tended  for  centuries  by  the 
hand  of  man  were  now  stirred  by  an  angel,  and  a  very 
breath  from  heaven  fanned  the  fires  of  genius  and  spread 
the  flames  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe. 

But  of  the  five  centuries  of  Gothic  reign,  the 
miraculous  cycle  of  artistic  creation  was,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  thirteenth  century.  Everywhere  there  were 
during  this  century  stirrings  in  the  great  soul  of  the 
world.  What  Athens  was  for  Greek  art,  Constantinople 
for  Byzantine,  Florence  for  Renaissance,  Paris 
and  the  Isle  de  France  were  at  this  time  for  Gothic. 
Indeed,  the  world  has  never  seen  a  greater  art  achieve¬ 
ment  than  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture 
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during  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Isle  de  France. 
The  author  of  the  “Gothic  Quest”  regards  this  achieve¬ 
ment  “as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  in  the  history  of 
the  world — the  greatest  product  of  the  mind  of  man  in 
all  times,  all  countries,  all  categories.  It  was  absolute 
architecture  raised  to  the  level  of  eternal  law.” 

We  wonder  here  how  France,  nay,  how  all  Europe — 
was  led  to  forget  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  glorious 
Gothic  heritage.  It  was  brought  about  by  a  return 
to  the  classical  forms  of  Greece  and  Rome,  provoked 
by  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  through 
the  extension  of  Protestantism  and  the  decadence 
of  the  Catholic  idea.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Churches  and  abbeys  suffered  at  the  hands  of  vandals. 
The  abbey  of  Cluny,  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
structure  in  the  Christian  world,  was  destroyed.  In¬ 
deed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cry  of  alarm  given  out  so 
eloquently  by  the  Montalemberts,  the  Victor  Hugos, 
the  Augustin  Thierrys,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  French 
School  of  Archaeology  and  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  Historical  Monuments,  we  should 
perhaps  behold  to-day  the  definite  disappearance  of  all 
this  incomparable  Gothic  heritage. 

In  1764  Horace  Walpole,  an  English  statesman 
and  man  of  letters,  published  a  novel  bearing  the 
title,  “The  Castle  of  Otranto,”  which  was  a  Gothic 
romance.  He  anticipated  in  this  field  the  work  of 
Walter  Scott  and  Victor  Hugo  by  many  years.  In 
1834  the  French  Archaeological  Society  was  founded. 
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It  was  then  that  Montalembert  wrote  his  book,  “Du 
Vandalisme,”  and  Victor  Hugo  his  romance  of  “Notre 
Dame  de  Paris.”  Then  the  archaeological  awakening 
of  the  French  Provinces  was  added  to  that  of  Paris. 

‘  Vitel  wrote  his  work  on  the  monuments  of  the  north¬ 
west  of  France  in  1831,  and  Merimee  his  work  on  the 
monuments  of  the  south  and  centre  of  France  in  1835. 

The  soul  of  man  wrenched  from  its  spiritual  orbit, 
where  alone  is  found  true  beauty  and  creative  power, 
after  wayfaring  for  many  years  in  a  world  of  revolution, 
chaos,  darkness  and  sin,  seeks  again  its  natal  mansions, 
and  so  Gothic  art  and  its  appreciation  have  found  once 
more  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Christian  people. 

The  real  cause  of  decadence  in  any  art  is  the  for¬ 
saking  of  idealism,  and  the  discrediting  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  through  the  immoderate  following  of  individualism. 
We  have  been  drifting  away  for  a  long  time  from  the 
spiritual  and  imaginative  towards  the  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  and  material. 

It  matters  not  what  the  art,  in  order  to  be  great 
it  must  be  brought  for  baptism  to  the  font  of  spiritual 
faith.  The  world  in  itself  has  no  chrism  with  which 
to  anoint  its  brpw.  The  infinite  touch  and  sacramental 
consecration  must  come  from  above.  This  it  is  that 
makes  Gothic  art  superior  to  every  other  art.  This 
it  is  that  gives  the  Gothic  cathedral  pre-eminence 
among  all  types  and  forms  of  architecture  as  a  sublime 
symbol  and  expression  of  Catholic  faith  in  the  Christian 
soul. 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
TROUBADOUR 

PILGRIMAGE  to  Provence,  \^tProvincia 
Romana  of  the  Romans,  gives  splendid 
returns.  It  is  a  land  dowered  with  historic 
monuments,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  full  of 
the  breath  of  song,  gay  and  charming  in  its  life  and 
customs,  full  of  beauty,  full  of  moral  sweetness  and 
bearing  on  its  forehead  everywhere  the  chrism  of  faith. 
Here  the  arm  of  the  Caesars  once  extended  and  has 
perpetuated  Roman  genius  in  aqueduct,  bridge,  theatre, 
triumphal  arch  and  arena,  bearing  witness  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  a  people  who  carried  their  subjugation 
into  Spain,  Germany,  England,  France  and  the  far  East. 
A  wonderful  empire  indeed  was  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  to-day  when  you  visit  Nimes,  Arles,  Carcassone, 
Orange  and  Aix,  in  Provence,  you  realize  how  large 
and  all-embracing  was  the  Roman  mind  and  how 
widely  it  differed  from  that  of  the  Greek. 

Perhaps  no  other  part  of  France  has  undergone  such 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  Provence.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  more  peoples  and  changes  of  government  and 
rule  than  any  other  portion  of  that  Gaul  once  con¬ 
quered  by  the  arms  of  Caesar,  Phoenician,  Greek, 
Celt,  Roman,  Visigoth  and  Saracen  have  all  in  turn 
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occupied  some  part  of  it,  and  left  traces  of  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture  in  its  soil  and  life.  It  is  of  deep 
interest  to  the  student  of  archaeology,  ethnology,  art, 
literature  and  government,  and  holds  in  its  keeping  a 
charm  for  poet,  painter  and  traveller. 

Provence  of  to-day  lies  between  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west  and  the  Pyrenees  and  Mediterranean  on  the 
south  and  the  Alps  on  the  east  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  line  proceeding  from  the  Gironde  to  the 
Alps  and  passing  through  the  departments  of  Gironde, 
Dordogne,  Haute-Vienne,  Creuse,  Allier,  Loire,  Rhone, 
Isere  and  Savoy. 

History  has  been  made  in  its  councils  and  capitals; 
and  life  has  flown  in  dramatic  and  lyric  currents  where 
its  peoples  have  lived  and  laboured  and  fashioned 
society  and  government,  according  to  fixed  plans  and 
ideals.  There  is,  however,  little  to-day  to  witness,  in 
monument  or  memory,  to  its  once  occupancy  by  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  Greek  or  Saracen.  Its  ancient  remains  are  un¬ 
questionably  Roman  in  physiognomy. 

Yet  you  meet  among  its  people,  notably  at  Arles, 
faces  as  clearly  Greek  in  type  as  those  seen  in  Corinth 
or  Athens.  Yea,  even  the  Celtic  type  appears  here 
and  there  to  have  survived;  and  occasionally  the  soft, 
languid  and  voluptuous  eye  of  that  race  whose  banner 
went  down  at  Granada  before  the  Catholic  Sovereigns 
of  Spain,  in  1492,  greets  you. 

Provence  is,  indeed,  a  land  overflowing  with  tears 
and  laughter;  where  the  olive  and  the  vine,  in  the 
midst  of  roses  and  hawthorns,  seem  to  consecrate  and 
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hold  in  their  keeping  memories  of  the  bygone  days  of 
chivalry.  And  what  a  glory  rests  in  the  Provencal 
skies,  soft  and  dreamful!  There  indeed  there  is  a 
touch  of  infinitude  in  the  setting  sun  that  magnifies 
the  splendour  of  the  landscape;  that  sun— “the  only 
liar  in  the  Midi” — which  not  only  magnifies,  but  trans¬ 
figures  everything  and  makes  it  greater  than  nature, 
touches  and  caresses  the  heart  of  Provence  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  true  mother. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
ancient  city  of  Provence,  Marseilles,  the  Massalia  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Massilia  of  the  Romans,  contains 
but  little  of  the  remains  of  its  ancient  civilization. 
What  you  do  inhale  in  modern  Marseilles  is  the  breath 
and  aura  of  the  Orient.  There  is,  however,  little  witness 
to  the  Phoenician  and  Celt,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman, 
who  once  fashioned  the  dramas  of  its  life  when  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world  and  Carthaginian  triremes 
sought  supremacy  of  commerce  on  the  waters  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean. 

In  the  wars  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  Marseilles, 
then  a  Greek  colony,  aided  Rome;  but  in  the  civil  strife 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar  this  ancient  mistress  city 
of  the  Mediterranean  sided  with  Pompey.  In  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  schools  of  Marseilles 
became  quite  famous,  and  to  these  Greek  schools  we 
owe  several  editions  of  Homer.  Christianity  was 
introduced  A.D.  Ill  by  St.  Victor.  The  city  was 
ravaged  in  succession  by  Visigoths  and  Saracens,  and 
finally  it  lost  its  independence  and  became  a  part  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Arles.  During  the  Crusades  Marseilles 
flourished  and  its  commerce  extended  in  every  direction. 
It  was  a  port  of  departure  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 
In  these  gala  days  of  commerce  between  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident,  the  three  great  rival  cities  of  Marseilles 
were  Pisa,  Genoa  and  Venice. 

In  1481  Marseilles  was  annexed  to  France.  In  the 
“Wars  of  Religion”  Marseilles  stood  firmly  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  refused  at  first  to  acknowledge 
Henry  IV  as  King.  In  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 
Marseilles  strongly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  stirring  lines  composed  by  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  sung  for  the  first  time  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
from  Marseilles,  gave  the  title  of  Marseillaise  to  that 
greatest  of  French  patriotic  songs. 

Marseilles  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  eminent 
men,  amongst  others  Thiers  and  Puget.  It  has  colleges 
of  science,  medicine  and  law,  which  form  part  of  the 
University  of  Aix-Marseilles.  The  Cathedral  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  built  in  the  Neo-Byzantine  style,  is  a  most 
imposing  structure  and  cost  about  eleven  million 
dollars. 

Hard  by  Marseilles  is  the  old  city  of  Aix,  founded  by 
the  Romans  B.C.  123.  This  was  the  Aquae  Sextiae  of 
Roman  days.  In  the  fourth  century  it  became  the 
capital  of  Narbonensis  Secunda,  and  later  on,  in  the 
fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Visigoths  and  Saracens.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou,  Aix  became  a 
great  artistic  centre  and  seat  of  learning.  Nor  has  it 
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in  our  day  entirely  lost  this  prominence.  Aix  is  still 
the  seat  of  the  college  of  arts  of  the  Aix-Marseilles 
University  and  its  library  has  the  richest  and  fullest 
collection  of  works  and  manuscripts  dealing  with  the 
Provengal  language  and  literature  to  be  found  in 
Provence.  A  fine  statue  of  Mirabeau,  who  was 
Deputy  for  Aix,  stands  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville. 

Indeed,  the  glory  of  Provence  rests  in  its  mediaeval- 
ism.  From  the  moment  one  enters  Provence,  or  the 
Midi,  if  you  will,  one  is  face  to  face  at  every  step  with 
a  wealth  of  monuments,  with  a  wealth  of  classical  re¬ 
mains  across  which  the  finger  of  history  has  written 
through  the  centuries.  These  fill  the  mind  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  In  Arles,  for  example,  you 
find  monuments  that  testify  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
Christianity  in  France.  Constantine  fixed  his  residence 
at  Arles  and  the  old  palace  in  which  he  lived  is  still 
to  be  seen.  St.  Trophimus  became  first  Bishop  of 
Arles,  sometime  in  the  first  century,  although  Gregory 
of  Tours  places  the  episcopacy  of  Arles  as  late  as  A.D. 
250.  In  the  fifth  century  Arles  became  the  primatial 
See  of  Gaul.  The  first  council  of  the  Western  Church 
was  summoned  here  by  Constantine  In  314,  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  Donatist  heresy.  Two 
other  councils  of  the  Church  were  held  at  Arles — one 
in  353  and  the  other  in  1234.  The  latter  dealt  with 
the  Albigenses. 

Arles,  however,  reveals  Its  early  origin — that  Is  the 
Graeco-Gaulish  beginnings — more  than  any  other  city 
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in  Provence.  Notwithstanding  that  it  called  itself 
Gallula  Roma  Arelas  and  flattered  itself  that  it  was 
like  its  new  parent  on  the  Tiber,  with  its  forum  and 
temples,  triumphal  arches  and  circus,  it  could  not  break 
away  from  or  conceal  its  Celtic  and  Greek  origin. 
Indeed,  the  very  name  Arles,  Ar-lath,  which  means 
“moist  habitation,”  is  of  Celtic  signification.  The 
people  of  Arles  pride  themselves  on  their  purity  of 
racial  descent,  and  the  Arlesian  women  have  been 
recognized  for  centuries  as  among  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  Europe.  Racine  and  Daudet  and  Mistral 
have  each  paid  tribute  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
Arlesian  women.  This  beauty  seems  to  flow  from  a 
union  of  the  Celt,  the  Saracen  and  the  Greek.  Then, 
too,  there  is  something  to  be  credited  to  the  fact  that 
the  women  know  that  they  are  handsome,  and  every 
Arlesian  woman,  like  the  goddess  in  Virgil,  walks  a 
queen. 

It  is  strange,  yet  true,  that  while  the  men  of  Arles 
are  clumsy  and  small,  the  women  have  preserved  all 
their  ancestral  delicacy  and  reveal  a  sort  of  Attic  grace 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  mothers.  Their 
costume,  which  is  most  becoming,  consists  of  a  black 
skirt,  white  muslin  or  tarlatan  fichu  and  a  picturesque 
white  cap  with  a  band  of  embossed  white  velvet  around 
it,  which  hangs  gracefully  at  one  side. 

Arles  possesses  the  finest  Romanesque  church  in 
Provence,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Trophimus.  By  the 
way,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Romanesque  is  the 
patois  of  the  classic  architecture  with  a  history  sin- 
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gularly  analogous  to  that  of  the  language,  developing 
finally  into  the  eloquent  Gothic  of  our  great  cathedrals. 
Of  the  porch  of  St.  Trophimus  the  engaged  pillars  are 
classic  as  to  their  capitals  and  Romanesque  in  the  half- 
barbaric  carving  of  their  bases.  The  figures  in  the 
niches  formed  by  the  pillars  are  Roman  in  general  type, 
yet  with  a  touch  of  Byzantine,  which  may  be  described 
as  the  architectural  romance  dialect  of  the  East. 

In  1 65 1 ,  in  clearing  out  the  orchestra  of  the  ancient 
theatre  at  Arles,  the  Venus  of  Arles,  one  of  the  most 
admirable  works  of  Greek  sculpture,  was  discovered. 
It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Praxi¬ 
teles,  now  lost.  The  head  and  body  are  almost  intact, 
only  the  arms  being  gone.  This  masterpiece  is  now  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

Lying  well  to  the  south-west  of  Provence  is  the 
ancient  city  of  Nimes,  with  a  population  of  some  eighty 
thousand,  which  gives  it  rank  after  Marseilles  of  being 
the  second  largest  Provengal  city.  This  is  pre-emin¬ 
ently  a  city  of  Roman  monuments  and  remains. 
Indeed,  nowhere,  not  even  in  Italy,  is  Roman  art  and 
architecture  better  represented  than  in  Nimes.  The 
amphitheatre,  capable  of  seating  twenty-four  thousand 
people,  is  wonderfully  well  preserved.  Then  there  is 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  Pont  du  Card  and  the  Maison 
Carte.  The  latter  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  monument  of  the  period  of  Roman  occupation 
in  France,  and,  according  to  an  inscription,  it  was 
dedicated  to  Calus  and  Lucius  Caesar,  adopted  sons 
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of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Castor, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Augustus,  is  partly 
Romanesque  and  partly  Gothic.  It  was  in  Nimes 
that  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  eminent  French  novelist, 
was  born  in  1840,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  city  to  his  memory. 

Still  farther  to  the  south-west  of  Nimes  lie  Mont¬ 
pellier,  Carcassone  and  Narbonne.  Montpellier  has 
been  for  centuries  an  educational  centre  of  Southern 
France.  Its  great  medical  school  dates  from  1140, 
and  its  law  school  dates  from  1 1 80.  After  Bologna, 
Paris  and  Oxford,  Montpellier  University  is  the  oldest 
in  Europe,  being  founded  earlier  than  Salamanca,  in 
Spain;  Heidelberg,  in  Germany;  Upsala,  in  Sweden, 
and  Louvain,  in  Belgium.  Here  it  was  that  the  Italian 
poet  Petrarch  attended  school,  and  here  it  was,  too, 
that  Rabelais  was  once  a  professor. 

Carcassone  is  the  old  Carcassona  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Arriving  in  this  quaint  old  city  is  like  stepping 
bodily  into  the  Middle  Ages.  A  double  line  of  earthly 
brown  walls,  three  barbicans  and  forty-eight  strong 
towers,  each  bearing  a  name  of  its  own,  a  moat  with¬ 
out,  a  mighty  castle  within — this  was  the  Carcassona 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this,  with  little  change,  is  the 
Carcassone  of  to-day.  In  visiting  this  old  mediaeval 
city,  stowed  away  in  a  corner  of  France,  one  is  re- 
minded  of  the  poet  Nadau’s  pathetic  lines  beginning 
with  Je  mefais  vieux  jai  soixante  ans”: 
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“You  see  the  city  from  the  hill. 

It  lies  beyond  the  mountain  blue; 

And  yet  to  reach  it  one  must  still 
Five  long  and  weary  leagues  pursue. 

And  to  return  as  many  more. 

Had  but  the  vintage  plenteous  grovyn — 

But,  ah,  the  grape  withheld  its  store; 

I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassone!” 

Narbonne  is  situated  thirty-seven  miles  east  of 
Carcassone  and  five  miles  from  the  Mediterraneian. 
Here  the  first  Roman  colony  in  Gaul  was  established, 
and  in  due  time  it  became  a  rival  of  Marseilles.  In 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Roman  fleet  was 
stationed  at  Narbonne.  One  of  its  chief  buildings  is  a 
Gothic  palace.  What  a  wealth  of  associations,  what  a 
wealth  of  memorabilia,  linger  and  cluster  around  St. 
Remy,  Les  Baux,  Carpentras,  Orange  and  Vaucluse! 
How  the  mind  at  once  reverts  to  that  incomparable 
French  humourist,  Alphonse  Daudet,  as  Tarascon 
looms  in  view.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  Daudet 
is  but  an  imitator  of  Dickens;  and  that  had  Dickens 
never  lived,  there  would  have  been  no  Daudet.  This 
is  not  fair  to  Daudet,  nor  to  the  genius  with  which  he 
was  dowered.  Alphonse  Daudet  is,  indeed,  a  true 
child  of  the  Midi.  Born  under  its  capricious  and 
caressing  sun,  his  genius  blossomed  in  the  warm  soil 
of  Provence.  Only  a  Provengal  could  have  written 
“Tartarin  de  Tarascon”  and  “Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin.” 
These  are  racy  of  the  Provencal  soil,  absolutely  in- 
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digenous  and  full  of  the  breath  and  colour  and  spirit 
of  the  Midi, 

Daudet  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  Flaubert  and  Zola,  and  so  belongs  essentially 
to  the  naturalist  school  of  fiction;  but  as  Pellisier,  in  his 
“Literary  Movement  in  France  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century,’’  tells  us,  while  Daudet  is  of  the  same  school 
as  Zola,  he  is  not  of  the  same  family.  This  is  the  way 
Pellisier  distinguishes  Daudet  as  a  literary  artist  from 
Zola:  “Daudet  is  spontaneously  optimistical  and  in 
this  is  he  distinguished  from  all  the  novelists  of  the 
contemporary  school.  There  are  characters  quite  as 
depraved  as  those  of  Flaubert  and  Zola  to  be  found  in 
his  works,  but  we  feel  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
presents  them  that  he  despises  their  bestiality.  Now 
the  pessimist  who  considers  bestiality  the  basis  of 
man’s  pature  is  not  accessible  to  indignation.” 

Daudet’s  Tarascon  is  situated  opposite  to  Beaucaire, 
across  the  Rhone,  each  with  its  castle  and,  as  a  writer 
tells  us,  “Beaucaire,  a  grand  pile  on  a  crag,  Tarascon 
dipping  its  feet  in  the  water  and  sulkily  showing  to  its 
enemy  a  plain  face,  reserving  all  its  picturesqueness 
for  its  side  toward  the  town.”  It  is  said  that  Louis  IX 
of  France  heard  Mass  in  the  old  Romanesque  chapel 
of  Beaucaire  before  embarking  at  Aigues  Mortes,  the 
old  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  crusade  to 
Egypt.  The  pretty  old  Provencal  poem  of  “Aucassin 
and  Nicolette,”  which  Andrew  Lang  has  translated 
into  English,  has  its  scene  laid  at  Beaucaire. 
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An  interesting  old  Provengal  town,  originally  a 
Greek  colony  founded  from  Marseilles,  is  Carpentras. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  places  and  reaches  very 
far  back  in  ancient  days.  Pliny,  the  Roman  historian, 
knew  of  it.  By  the  way,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Pliny 
the  younger,  the  poet  Virgil,  the  historian  Livy,  Catullus 
and  Cornelius  Nepos  the  elder,  were  born  in  Cls-Alpine 
Gaul  and  were  consequently  Celtic  in  origin.  Car¬ 
pentras  was  the  residence  of  Pope  Clement  V  when  he 
was  in  “Babylonian  Captivity,”  before  Avignon  was 
chosen,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Cardinals  met  in  1313 
to  choose  his  successor. 

North  of  Avignon,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
miles,  is  the  old  Roman  town  of  Orange  with  its 
theatre  antique  and  triumphal  arch.  This  old  Roman 
theatre,  the  best  preserved  in  Europe,  was  built  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  was  capable 
of  seating  seven  thousand  people.  It  has  been  enlarged 
in  our  day  and  can  now  hold  ten  thousand.  The 
theatre  formerly  had  seventeen  entrances  and  the 
original  stage  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet 
in  breadth.  Every  summer  some  distinguished  drama¬ 
tic  company  from  Paris  plays  in  this  old  Roman  theatre, 
and  cheap  railroad  excursions  enable  the  people  from  all 
over  Provence  to  see  French  dramatic  masterpieces 
interpreted  by  the  greatest  actors  and  actresses  in 
France.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  appeared  here  in 
“Phedre,”  Mounet-Sully  in  “CE,dipus-Rex” ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1904,  in  company  with  a  hundred  students 
and  several  professors  from  the  University  of  Grenoble, 
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the  writer  saw  Coquelin  atne  at  the  theatre  antique  in 
Racine’s  “Britannicus”  and  a  comedy  of  Moliere. 

A  few  miles  from  where  the  Durance  joins  the 
Rhone,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  stands  the  ancient 
city  of  Avignon,  a  place  of  much  importance  in  the 
Gallia  Narbonensis  of  Roman  days.  It  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  though  the  colony  proper  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  Phoenicians  who  came  here  from  Marseilles. 
Avignon  was  held  in  turn  by  Goths,  Ostrogoths,  Bur¬ 
gundians,  and  the  Frankish  kings  of  Austrasia.  The 
Saracens  seized  it,  but  were  driven  out  by  Charles 
Martel  in  A.D.  736.  Then  Conrad  II  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  Empire,  then 
a  Republic,  and  finally,  through  Charles  the  Fair, 
it  became  the  possession  of  the  Count  of  Provence, 
who  was  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  1348,  Joan, 
Countess  of  Provence,  sold  it  to  Pope  Clement  VI  for 
80,000  florins,  and  finally,  in  1791,  Avignon  became  a 
part  of  the  French  realm. 

Avignon  is  a  city  replete  with  mediaeval  interest — 
full  of  historical  and  literary  associations.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  residence  of  nine  Popes  during 
the  “Babylonian  Captivity,”  from  1309  to  1377, 
this  quaint  and  ramparted  city  holds  in  its  keeping 
much  to  interest  the  student  of  art,  archaeology  and 
letters.  Of  course  when  political  and  factional  turmoil 
obliged  Pope  Clement  V  to  leave  Rome  and  seek  an 
asylum  at  Avignon,  it  greatly  added  to  the  life  of  the 
latter  city.  Italian  bankers  followed  the  Papal  Court 
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and  trade  flowed  into  Avignon  from  the  great  centres 
of  Europe,  from  Bruges  and  Pisa  and  distant  Brittany. 

In  1303  Pope  Boniface  VIII  established  a  university 
at  Avignon,  and  soon  it  became  a  centre  of  learning, 
especially  during  the  Papal  occupation.  We  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  spread 
of  humanism,  with  wMch  movement  is  inseparably 
linked  the  great  name  of  Petrarch.  Yet  it  was  the 
patronage  of  the  Papal  Court  of  Avignon,  the  very 
sunshine  and  favour  of  the  Popes,  that  nurtured, 
aided  and  made  possible  the  splendid  genius  of  Petrarch 
and  even  stimulated  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  Papal 
hope  and  desire  of  bringing  about  a  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  In  fact  relations  of  friendship 
bound  together  the  men  of  letters  of  Avignon  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  such  manner  that  there  was  often  an 
exchange  of  manuscripts  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  it  was  the 
relation  of  the  Papal  Court  to  the  Greek  Church  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  religious  controversies  that 
took  place  during  the  fourteenth  century  between 
Avignon  and  Constantinople,  that  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  a  large  number  of  whose 
works  were  in  the  Papal  Library  at  Avignon. 

The  history  of  mediaeval  libraries,  too,  attests  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  number  and  quality  of  volumes  the 
Apostolic  Library  at  Avignon  was  second  only  to  the 
ancient  libraries  of  the  Sorbonne  and  Canterbury. 
But  what  monuments,  you  will  ask,  remain  to-day 
to  witness  to  the  Papal  occupation  of  Avignon?  The 
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Palace  of  the  Popes,  perhaps  the  largest  civic  Gothic 
structure  in  the  world,  still  stands  fronting  the  severe 
tower  of  Villeneuve,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhone, 
and  the  old  Romanesque  cathedral  which,  however, 
was  built  more  than  a  century  before  the  Popes  occupied 
Avignon.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  nearly  all  the  fresco 
in  both  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  and  the  Cathedral  is 
the  work  of  Sienese  artists.  The  mausoleum  of  Pope 
John  XXII,  in  the  cathedral,  is  a  splendid  example  of 
fourteenth-century  sculpture. 

The  names  of  many  men  eminent  in  science  and 
letters  are  associated  with  Avignon.  Here  it  was  that 
the  Provengal  poet,  Aubanel,  was  born  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  English  economist,  died  in  Avignon  and  is 
buried  here.  But  perhaps  the  most  eminent  name  in 
letters  connected  with  Avignon  is  that  of  the  great 
Italian  poet  and  humanist,  Petrarch.  Born  in  1304  in 
Arezzo,  Italy,  young  Petrarch  was  brought  here  by  his 
father  in  1313.  Like  Dante,  the  elder  Petrarch  was 
driven  out  of  Florence,  and  after  wandering  about  for 
some  years  chose  Avignon  for  his  residence.  Young 
Petrarch  was  sent  to  the  Universities  of  Montpellier 
and  Bologna  by  his  father,  with  the  view  of  studying 
law,  but  Virgil  and  Cicero  and  Ovid  claimed  his  heart 
and  votive  offerings,  and  when  his  father  died  in  1326 
young  Petrarch  turned  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  letters. 
He  remained  in  Avignon  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
browsing  in  the  Pontifical  Library  and  advancing  in  his 
humanistic  studies  through  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
Papal  Court. 
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One  of  the  great  events  in  the  life  of  Petrarch  was 
his  meeting  with  Laura  in  the  Franciscan  Church  of 
St.  Clara,  in  Avignon,  on  Good  Friday,  April  6th,  1327. 
To  this  event  we  certainly  owe  his  “Canzoniere,” 
perhaps  the  noblest  sheaf  of  sonnets  ever  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  love.  There  are  those  who  doubt  the 
existence  of  Laura,  as  they  doubt  the  existence  of 
Beatrice,  but  there  is  evidence  conclusive  that  both 
Laura  and  Beatrice  were  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  capable  of  evoking  the  passion  of  love  in  both 
Petrarch  and  Dante.  But  in  the  world  of  letters 
Dante  and  Petrarch  fill  a  different  place.  Both  are  the 
glory  of  Italy  and  the  supreme  flowering  of  Catholic 
mediaeval  life  and  faith.  But  Dante  belongs  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  “Ages  of  faith” — to  the  world  of  the  allegori¬ 
cal  and  mystical — while  Petrarch’s  mind  is  swayed  by 
mundane  things,  by  humanity  and  by  reason.  In  the 
one  there  is  submission  to  the  divine  will;  in  the  other 
conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  The  poet  of 
the  “Divine  Comedy”  wandered  from  city  to  city 
wearing  on  his  brow  'the  thorny  crown  of  an  exile; 
the  poet  of  the  “Sonnets”  visited  Paris,  Liege,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  Venice,  Verona  and  Rome,  not  to  eat  the  “salty 
bread”  of  a  stranger,  but  to  share  in  the  feasts  of  friends 
and  be  crowned  with  a  poet’s  laurel. 

Petrarch  left  Avignon  in  1333,  and  after  wandering 
through  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Italy,  finally 
fixed  his  abode  at  Vaucluse,  a  picturesque  spot  about 
twenty  miles  from  Avignon,  where  the  noisy  and 
limpid  little  Sorgue  issues  from  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse, 
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Petrarch’s  chiare  fresche  e  dolci  acque,  across  which,  it 
is  related,  Robert  Browning  carried  in  his  arms  his 
newly  wedded,  invalid  wife,  Elizabeth  Barret  Browning, 
when  on  their  way  to  Florence,  Italy.  In  this  quifet 
and  secluded  vale,  where  nature  whispered  to  his  soul, 
almost  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  old  Ventoux,  which  he  one  day  ascended, 
with  a  copy  of  St.  Augustine  in  his  hand,  Petrarch 
dreamt  and  fashioned  in  his  soul  the  creative  works 
which  give  him  pre-eminence  not  alone  among  the  poets 
of  Italy,  but  among  the  inspired  singers  of  the  world. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  Petrarch  should  have  set 
such  store  and  value  upon  his  Latin  epic,  “Africa,” 
which  is  scarcely  ever  read  to-day.  He  imagined  this, 
not  the  “Canzoniere”  or  “Trionfi,”  would  bring  him 
immortal  fame.  Laura,  “the  lady  of  the  Sonnets,” 
died  during  the  pestilence  in  Avignon  in  1348,  which 
fact  Petrarch  noted  marginally  in  a  copy  of  Virgil  that 
may  still  be  seen.  Like  Beatrice,  Laura  had  married 
another.  Though  she  had  inspired  courtly  love  in 
Petrarch,  she  never  saw  in  him  but  the  poet  crowned 
with  laurels  without  roses.  Laura  was  burled  in  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  Avignon,  where  her  tomb 
was  found  and  opened  in  1533.  In  1350  Petrarch 
visited  Florence  and  met  for  the  first  time  his  greatest 
literary  contemporary  and  most  sympathetic  friend, 
Giovanni  Boccaccio.  It  was  through  Boccaccio  that 
the  Seigniory  of  Florence  offered  Petrarch  the  rector¬ 
ship  of  the  newly  established  university  at  Florence, 
which  Petrarch,  however,  declined. 
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Petrarch  prevailed  upon  his  friend  Boccaccio  to 
publish  in  Latin  the  “Iliad”  and  “Odyssey.”  It  was 
Leontius  Pilatus  who  took  charge  of  this  work  a  little 
time  after,  and  thus  began  the  great  work  of  translating 
Greek  authors,  which  Pope  Nicholas  V  was  later  to 
bring  to  so  successful  an  end. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  Petrarch  spent  in 
Italy,  his  native  land.  But,  like  Voltaire  and  Eras¬ 
mus,  Petrarch  was  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  Latin  authors  that  influenced  him  most  were  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  and  in  his  search  for  Latin  manuscripts  he 
found  that  of  Cicero’s  letters  at  Verona  and  a  manu¬ 
script  or  two  of  Cicero’s  orations  at  Liege.  Some 
critics  of  to-day  have  placed  Dante  and  Petrarch 
among  the  sceptics  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  This 
is  unscholarly — nay,  absurd.  Both  in  their  faith  were 
uncompromising  Catholics.  The  fact  that  Dante 
was  a  Ghibelline  and  lauded  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
did  not  make  him  a  sceptic,  nor  did  Petrarch’s  love  of 
Cicero  and  contempt  for  Aristotle  touch  in  any  way 
the  fullness  and  integrity 'of  his  faith.  Referring  to. 
this  matter,  James  Harvey  Robinson,  in  his  admirable 
life  of  Petrarch,  says:  “Petrarch  was  much  too  ardent 
and  sincere  a  Catholic  to  allow  Brutus  and  Cato  to 
crowd  out  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.”  Furthermore,  Pe¬ 
trarch  never  took  holy  orders  as  a  priest,  as  the  “En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica”  states,  having  simply  received 
one  of  the  minor  orders,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
hold  a  Church  benefice.  In  his  “De  Contemptu 
Mundi”  Petrarch  pours  out  his  soul  to  St.  Augustine 
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as  he  would  to  a  very  father  confessor.  Those  who 
think  that  the  poet  of  the  “Sonnets”  was  a  sceptic 
should  read  his  letters  to  his  younger  brother,  Gherardo, 
who  became  a  Carthusian  monk.  It  is  true  that, 
like  all  men  of  the  Renaissance  period,  Petrarch  was 
intense  in  his  character.  He  hated  with  a  Renaissance 
fervour,  and  he  was  not  free  from  the  jealousy  and 
vainglory  which  belonged  especially  to  the  spirit  of  his 
times.  After  having  lived  sixteen  years  at  Parma  and 
Padua,  in  Italy,  Petrarch  retired  to  Arqua,  a  quiet  little 
village  among  the  Euganean  hills,  where  the  tomb  of  the 
“Father  of  Humanism”  and  the  poet  of  the  “Sonnets” 
may  be  seen  to-day.  His  death  occurred  in  1374. 

There  belongs  to  Provence  a  movement  which  has 
had  a  far-reaching  Influence  upon  poetry  and  its 
development  in  many  lands,  especially  that  form  of 
poetry  known  as  the  lyric.  I  mean  the  rise  of  the 
Troubadours.  Indeed,  Provence  is  known  as  “The 
Land  of  the  Troubadour.”  This  movement  grew  out 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Linked  together 
and  coeval  are  these  three:  the  Crusades,  Chivalry 
and  the  Troubadours.  It  was  Christian  Europe  stirred 
into  passion  by  the  warm  breath  of  the  Orient.  No 
more  glorious  years  ever  hung  over  the  skies  of  Europe, 
portending  a  great  dawn  in  things  of  faith  and  art, 
than  when  armed  Europe  threw  itself  upon  Asia — 
when  the  anointed  sword  of  the  Crusader  pierced  the 
tents  of  Saladin;  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  brought 
back  to  the  altars  and  shrines  of  European  civilization 
something  of  the  perfume  and  incense  of  the  East — 
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something  of  that  finer  Oriental  chivalry  which,  when 
touched  by  Christian  faith  and  the  cultus  of  the 
Madonna,  gave  us  the  exquisite  flowers  of  Christian 
chivalry  and  the  strong  knighthood  of  heroic  passion 
and  deed. 

But  this  great  art-poetry  of  the  Troubadour  was 
cultivated  far  beyond  Provence.  It  was  nurtured,  too, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  and  amid  the 
flourishing  city  States  of  Italy.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  patrons  were  Alphonsus  the  Second  of 
Aragon;  Raymond  the  Fifth,  Count  of  Toulouse; 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  England,  and  Eleanor,  wife 
of  Louis  the  Eighth  of  France,  afterwards  Queen  of 
England. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  marked  the  full 
ripening  of  Provencal  poetry  and  the  strong  reign  of 
the  Troubadours.  Of  course,  the  central  point  of  all 
Provencal  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  has  been 
already  Indicated,  is  the  lyric,  and  the  central  point  of 
the  lyric  is  love.  As  a  writer  tells  us,  among  the 
Troubadours  in  the  general  cultus  of  women  love 
was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  fine  art.  The  lyric, 
too,  belongs  essentially  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  and 
the  poets  were  generally  knights.  Even  kings  and 
princes  were  proud  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Troubadours.  The  court  was  naturally  the 
milieu  in  which  the  singers  preferred  to  exercise  their 
art.  It  is  true  that  Proven  gal  literature  presents  us 
with  no  grand  figure  like  Dante,  Homer  or  Shakespeare. 
Indeed,  Troubadour  poetry  has  left  no  lineal  des- 
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Cendant;  it  may  be,  as  a  writer  tells  us,  in  order  that 
all  our  modern  literature  may  look  to  it  as  a  parent. 
Now  what  was  the  character  of  a  Troubadour?  He 
certainly  was  versatile.  Justin  H.  Smith,  in  his 
exhaustive  work,  “The  Troubadour  at  Home,”  says: 
“The  Troubadour  was  a  chevalier  with  a  nightingale 
in  his  casque.  Allied  with  him  was  the  joglar,  an 
ancestor  of  our  juggler,  who  assumed  the  various  roles 
of  a  vaudeville  performer.” 

Perhaps,  however,  we  can  get  a  better  estimate 
of  the  Troubadour  from  his  own  avowal  of  his  varied 
gifts.  “I  can  play,”  says  the  minstrel  in  the  Bodleian 
manuscript  at  Oxford,  “the  lute,  the  violin,  the  pipe, 
the  bagpipe,  the  syrinx,  the  harp,  the  gigue,  the  gitter, 
the  symphony,  the  psaltery,  the  organstrum,  the 
regals,  the  tabor  and  the  rote.  I  can  sing  a  song  well 
and  make  tales  and  fables.  I  can  tell  a  story  against 
any  man.  I  can  make  love  verses  to  please  young 
ladies  and  can  play  the  gallant  for  them  if  necessary. 
Then  I  can  throw  knives  into  the  air  and  catch  them 
without  cutting  my  fingers.  I  can  do  dodges  with  a 
string  most  extraordinary  and  amusing.  I  can  balance 
chairs  and  make  tables  dance.  I  can  throw  a  somer¬ 
sault  and  walk  on  my  head.” 

Then  there  were  Courts  of  Love  which  laid  down 
rules  for  love.  They  allowed  married  women  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  homage  of  lovers,  and  even  nicely  directed 
all  the  symptoms  they  were  to  exhibit.  But  while 
love  was  treated  very  fancifully,  it  was  also  treated 
very  seriously.  Andre,  in  his  book,  “The  Laws  of 
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Love,”  cites  thirty-one  laws  which  governed  the  art 
of  love  among  the  Troubadours.  Here  are  the  first 
six;  “(1)  Marriage  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
refusing  to  love.  (2)  A  person  who  cannot  keep  a 
secret  can  never  be  a  lover.  (3)  No  one  can  really 
love  two  people  at  the  same  time.  (4)  It  is  not  be¬ 
coming  to  love  those  ladies  who  only  love  with  a  view 
to  marriage.  (5)  A  person  who  is  the  prey  of  love  eats 
little  and  sleeps  little.  (6)  Love  can  deny  nothing 
to  love.” 

As  to  the  Langue  d’oc,  in  the  twelfth  century  we 
are  told  by  John  Rutherford,  in  his  work,  ‘‘The  Trou¬ 
badours,”  that  it  extended  from  the  Po  to  the  Ebro 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  basins  of  the 
Loire  and  of  the  higher  Rhone.  The  principal  dialects 
spoken  over  this  stretch  of  country — that  is,  the 
Piedmontese,  the  Provencal,  the  Gascon  and  the 
Catalan — were  mutually  intelligible.  They  were  4sed 
indifferently  by  the  Troubadours  and  often  in  the 
same  song. 

Provencal  poetry  was  divided  into  four  kinds:  The 
Cansos,  which  was  used  to  impress  the  devotion  of  a 
Knight  or  Troubadour  for  his  lady;  the  Servenles, 
which,  composed  in  the  service  of  some  patron,  ex¬ 
tolled  his  merits;  the  Planh,  which  was  usually  a  lament 
for  the  death  of  a  patron,  and  the  Tensos,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  discussion  in  dialogue  of  some  question 
of  love,  morals,  religion  or  chivalry.  Almost  coeval 
with  the  reign  of  the  Troubadours  in  Provence  and  the 
rich  and  varied  flowering  of  Provencal  song  was  the 
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appearance  and  extension  of  the  Albigensian  heresy. 
But  in  truth  this  strange  religious  sect  was  not  a 
Christian  heresy,  but  rather  an  extra  Christian  religion. 
It  was  a  kind  of  Neo-Manicheanism.  Its  dissemina¬ 
tion  became  rapid,  especially  in  Languedoc,  and  this 
was  largely  owing  to  the  relaxed  state  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  citizens  and  the 
licentious  theories  embodied  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  Southern 
France  there  was  a  strong  Jewish  and  Mahometan 
element. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  abbots 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  monasteries  through  the 
influence  of  noblemen,  and  so  great  abuses  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  crept  in  among  the  clergy,  as  was  the  case  in 
Germany  when  Pope  “Hildebrand”  undertook  the 
reform  of  the  clergy  in  that  country.  The  Rev.  Baring 
Gould,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  in  his  “In  Troubadour 
Land,”  when  referring  to  the  Albigenses,  writes:  “The 
Albigenses  are  often  erroneously  confused  with  the 
Waldenses,  with  whom  really  they  had  little  in  com¬ 
mon.  Actually  the  Albigenses  were  not  Christians 
at  all,  but  Manicheans.  The  heresy  was  nothing  other 
than  the  reawakening  of  the  dormant  and  suppressed 
paganism  of  the  south  of  France.” 

The  Albigensian  heresy  in  its  essence  and  spirit 
was  anti-national,  anti-religious  and  anti-social.  The 
French  historian  Michelet  sums  up  the  state  of  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  country  where  this  heresy 
prevailed  in  these  words:  “This  Judea  of  France, 
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as  Languedoc  was  termed,  recalled  the  other  Judea 
not  only  in  its  bitumen  and  olives,  but  it  also  had 
its  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.” 

The  Church  at  first  endeavoured  by  persuasion 
to  win  over  the  Albigenses  from  the  errors  of  heresy. 
But  the  evil  had  taken  too  deep  a  root,  and,  besides, 
their  cause  was  secretly,  if  not  overtly,  championed 
by  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  who  paltered  with  the 
question  and  in  some  cases  compromised  by  their 
actions  with  truth,  honour  and  fidelity. 

Two  great  saints  were  delegated  by  the  Pope  to 
preach  against  the  Albigensians — St.  Bernard  and 
St.  Dominic;  but  it  really  required  more  than  moral 
eloquence  to  root  out  this  strange  and  immoral  heresy. 
So  bitter  became  the  war  between  Rome  and  the 
Albigenses  that  the  latter  rose  up  and  murdered  the 
Pope’s  legate.  Soon  the  question  became  more  tem¬ 
poral  than  spiritual,  and  kings  and  counts  became 
involved  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  gain  and 
plunder.  Nothing,  however,  can  excuse  the  excesses 
and  death  penalties  which  marked  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
excesses  sometimes  were  provoked.  Nor  can  Simon 
de  Montfort  be  excused  for  his  heartless  cruelties  or 
for  using  the  zeal  of  religion  as  a  pretext  to  usurp 
the  territory  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  Pope  Innocent 
III  counselled  moderation  and  disapproved  of  the 
selfish  policy  adopted  by  Simon  de  Montfort.  As  a 
writer  tells  us,  however,  what  the  Church  combated 
in  the  Albigenses  was  principles  that  led  directly, 
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not  only  to  the  ruin  of  Christianity,  but  to  the  very 
extinction  of  the  human  race. 

A  phenomenon,  one  of  the  rarest  indeed  in  litera¬ 
ture,  marks  the  literary  history  of  modern  Provence. 
The  old  Provencal  language,  about  which  Dante,  in  his 
“De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,”  writes  so  entertainingly,  if 
not  always  accurately,  fell  gradually  through  the 
centuries  from  its  high  estate  and  became  only  local 
patois,  bearing  on  its  unpruned  branches  neither  literary 
flower  nor  fruit.  Or,  to  use  another  simile,  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  language  became  a  deserted  palace,  devoid  of 
both  life  and  beauty,  with  its  walls  crumbling  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  nesting  in  its  desolate  stairways  and 
chimneys.  Readers  of  Daudet’s  “Lettres  de  Mon 
Moulin”  will  remember  the  beautiful  tribute  which  the 
author  pays  to  the  genius  of  the  great  Provengal,  who 
restored  the  modern  Langue  d'oc  to  its  rightful  place 
among  the  great  literary  languages  of  the  world. 
Daudet  says  that  one  fine  day  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
beholding  the  ruins  of  this  palace  or  castle,  became 
enamoured  of  it  and  restored  its  walls,  its  windows,  its 
court,  its,  great  hall  and  the  very  throne  upon  which 
princes  once  sat;  and  the  author  of  the  “Lettres”  adds: 

The  restored  palace  is  the  Provengal  language,  and  the 
peasant’s  son.  Mistral.” 

It  was  certainly  a  marvellous  literary  movement 
that  stirred  the  heart  of  Provence  early  in  the  fifties 
of  the  last  century.  The  soul  of  that  movement  was 
unquestionably  Frederick  Mistral,  poet,  philologist 
and  lexicographer,  who  was  born  at  Maillane,  near 
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Avignon,  of  peasant  parentage,  in  1830.  But  Mistral 
was  not  the  first  to  feel  the  new  Provengal  impulse  in 
letters.  This  honour  belongs  to  Roumanille,  the  son 
of  a  gardener  of  St.  Remy,  who  later  became  a  teacher 
and  bookseller  in  Avignon.  Mistral  relates  his  joyous 
feeling  on  reading  Roumanille’s  work,  “Margarideto,” 
when  it  appeared  in  1847.  “Behold,”  exclaimed  young 
Mistral,  “there  was  the  dawn  which  my  soul  was 
awaiting.  I  had  up  to  then  read  some  little  Provengal, 
but  what  discouraged  me  was  to  see  that  our  language 
was  always  employed  in  a  manner  of  derision.  Kindled 
with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  both  to  restore  the  language 
of  our  mothers,  Roumanille  and  myself  studied  to¬ 
gether  the  old  Provencal  works.” 

Mistral’s  early  studies  were  pursued  at  Avignon, 
and  from  there  his  father  sent  him  to  Aix  to  study  law. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  Petrarch,  the  young  Maillanese, 
who  was  a  very  Greek  in  his  love  of  beauty  in  every 
form,  soon  abandoned  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  and 
the  Code  Napoleon  for  the  seductive  company  of  the 
muses.  The  great  event  in  the  revival  of  the  Provencal 
language  and  literature  was  the  organization  of  the 
Felibrige  at  Fontsegune,  on  May  24th,  1854.  The 
founders  of  this  literary  and  fraternal  guild,  destined  to 
do  so  much  for  the  language  and  literature  of  Provence, 
were  Roumanille,  Mistral  and  Mathieu.  The  organiz¬ 
ation  became  fully  constituted  and  organized  in  the 
great  assembly  held  at  Avignon,  the  21st  of  May,  1876. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
American  poets,  touches  upon  the  charm  of  these 
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modern  Provencal  Troubadours,  who  were  the  actual 
founders  of  the  Felibrige,  in  the  following  beautiful 
sonnet; 

“They  said  that  all  the  Troubadours  had  flown — 

No  bird  to  flash  a  wing  or  swell  a  throat! 

But  as  we  journeyed  down  the  rushing  Rhone 
To  Avignon,  what  joyful  note  on  note 

Burst  forth  beneath  thy  shadow,  0  Ventour, 

Whose  Eastward  forehead  takes  the  dawn  divine. 

Ah,  dear  Provence!  Ah,  happy  Troubadour, 

And  that  sweet  mellow  antique  song  of  thine! 

Then  Roumanille,  the  leader  of  the  choir; 

Then  graceful  Mathieu,  tender,  sighing,  glowing ; 

Then  Wyse,  all  fancy,  Aubanel,  all  fire. 

And  Mistral,  mighty  as  the  north  winds  blowing; 

And  youthful  Gras,  and  lo!  among  the  rest 

A  mother-bird  that  sang  above  her  nest.” 

Gaston  Paris,  the  eminent  French  philologist  and 
medicevalist,  in  his  volume,  “Penseurs  et  Poetes,”  tells 
in  a  most  charming  manner  of  a  visit  he  once  paid  to 
Mistral  in  Maillane,  at  Christmastide,  1872.  Indeed, 
the  picture  which  Gaston  Paris  draws  of  Mistral  with 
such  a  faithful  and  personal  touch,  is  the  best  estimate 
to  be  found  in  all  literature  of  the  greatest  of  Provencal 
poets. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  Mistral,  Gaston  Paris 
tells  also  of  Mistral  s  meeting  with  the  poet  Lamartine 
and  how  the  latter  hailed  Mistral  as  a  great  epic — a 
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true  Homeric  poet.  He  further  recounts  how  Mistral, 
searching  for  words  and  special  terms  used  by  the 
peasantry,  would  visit  the  fishermen  and  note  down  the 
words  they  used,  with  their  signification.  According 
to  Gaston  Paris,  the  language  which  the  Felibres  have 
made  a  literary  language  in  Provence  is  that  which  is 
spoken  at  St.  Remy  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
this  same  character  of  language,  without  any  notable 
difference,  prevails  along  the  Rhone  from  Orange  almost 
to  Martigues.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  this 
literary  movement  in  Provence,  which  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  narrow,  un¬ 
patriotic  or  provincial.  Felix  Gras,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Felibres,  has  expressed  the  gospel 
of  this  movement  in  these  lines: 

“I  love  my  village  more  than  thy  village; 

I  love  my  Provence  more  than  thy  province; 

But  I  love  France  more  than  all.” 

Many  explanations  have  been  given  as  to  the  de¬ 
rivation  of  the  word  Felihre.  According  to  Mistral 
himself,  the  word  is  taken  from  a  prayer  which  was 
formerly  recited  in  Provencal  families.  To-day  this 
literary  movement,  begun  by  the  Felibre  group, 
extends  to  the  ends  of  Provence,  where,  if  there  have 
not  yet  appeared  gifted  poets  such  as  Aubanel,  dis¬ 
tinguished  prose  writers,  such  as  Roumanille,  the 
charming  story-teller  of  Avignon,  poets  of  nature  or 
history,  such  as  Langlade  of  Languedoc,  and  Abbe 
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Roux,  of  Limousin,  this  literary  movement  has  at 
least  stirred  up  an  enthusiasm  among  the  Provencal 
people  and  educated  the  public  to  the  idea  that  a 
language  is  no  longer  to  be  despised  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  morals,  sentiments  and  traditions  of  a 
whole  people.  Mistral’s  great  masterpiece,  “Mireille,” 
appeared  in  1859.  It  is  an  epic — a  rustic  epic.  The 
tale  itself  is  nothing,  but  into  the  simple  web  of  the 
story  Mistral  has  woven  descriptions  of  Provengal 
life,  scenery,  character,  customs  and  legends  that 
give  the  poem  a  worth  and  a  dignity,  and  in  truth 
a  unique  place  in  literature.  In  1866  appeared 
“Calendau.”  “Mireille”  is  the  apologia  of  Provence, 
the  poem  of  the  Crau,  of  the  Camargue  and  Rhone; 
“Calendau”  is  the  epic  of  Southern  France,  the  song 
of  the  mountain  and  sea. 

But  perhaps,  after  all.  Mistral’s  greatest  work  is 
his  “Tresor  du  Felibrige” — a  dictionary  of  the  dialect 
of  Maillane,  which  was  adopted  as  the  literary  tongue 
by  the  modern  school  of  Provencal  poets,  theFelibres. 
Mistral  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy  in 
1 897,  and  in  1 904  he  shared  with  Echegaray,  the  great 
Spanish  dramatist,  the  Nobel  Prize  as  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet  of  his  time.  Full  of  years,  the  idol 
of  his  countrymen  and  honoured  by  the  literary 
elite  of  the  whole  world,  Frederick  Mistral,  the  most 
illustrious  representative  of  modern  Provengal  song, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Maillane  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1914,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four. 
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So  Me  atque  vale!  beautiful  and  historic  Provence, 
where  Emperor  and  Pope  once  sojourned  and  the  pro- 
consuls  and  legions  of  Caesar  issued  edicts  and  built 
triumphal  arches.  You  still  hold  in  your  keeping  the 
splendour  of  mediaeval  castle  and  the  soft  light  of 
mediaeval  faith.  The  Troubadour  has  indeed  passed 
away,  but  the  light  of  love  and  the  love  of  joy  still 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  your  people,  passionate  and  warm. 
Your  children  join  in  the  hymns  to  the  Grand  Soleil 
de  la  Provence  and  “hail  the  Empire  of  the  Sun  which 
the  dazzling  Rhone  borders  like  a  silver  hem.”  The 
music  of  your  vintage  and  the  fragrance  of  your  thyme- 
scented  hills  alike  intoxicate  the  youths  and  maidens 
as  they  dance  the  endless  farandoles  in  the  soft  light 
of  a  Provencal  moon.  For  all  is  still  charm  and 
loveliness  “In  the  Land  of  the  Troubadour!” 
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/.  Wordsworth’s  Home,  1 814-1850.  2.  William  Wordsworth— from  a  Painting  by  B.  R.  Haydon. 
3.  Hawkshead  Grammar  School.  Rydal  Mount.  4.  Wordsworth's  Grace  in  the  Grasmere  Cemetery. 

5.  St.  Oswald’s  Church,  Grasmere. 


V 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF 
WORDSWORTH 


T  IS  difficult  to  say  how  far  Nature  and  her 
influences  form  and  fashion  the  poet.  A 
Whittier  amid  his  Berkshire  hills,  a  Burns 
wandering  amid  the  meads  of  Ayrshire,  a 
Wordsworth  holding  communion  with  “the  meanest 
flower  that  blows”  by  the  shores  of  Ullswater,  owe 
much  indeed  to  the  curriculum  of  Nature;  and  the 
reflection  of  her  fair  face,  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit, 
is  found  in  well  nigh  every  page  of  their  work. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the  writer  made 
a  tour  of  the  Lakelands  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  England,  glorified  by  the  genius  of  a  Southey, 
a  Coleridge  and  a  Wordsworth.  Goethe  says  that  if 
you  would  truly  understand  a  poet  you  must  sojourn 
for  some  time  in  the  land  of  the  poet.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  William  Wordsworth,  High  Priest  of  Nature, 
whose  poetic  genius  flowered  and  ripened  within  the 
dales  and  dells  and  amid  the  beauteous  lakes  walled 
in  by  Helvellyn’s  rugged  and  ridged  peaks. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  when  you  have  trodden  in  the 
footsteps  of  Wordsworth,  through  the  Lakelands  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  that  you  fully  realize 
what  a  share  lake  and  river,  mountain  and  mead, 
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fell  and  force,  scaur  and  scar,  and  the  gentle  whisper¬ 
ings  of  the  lonely  daffodils  by  the  shores  of  Grasmere 
Lake,  had  in  moulding  the  spirit  of  this  vicegerent 
of  Nature. 

The  relation,  too,  between  the  poet  and  his  time 
is  a  peculiar  one.  Chaucer  was  cradled  by  camp  and 
court.  Pope  never  looked  at  the  heavens;  and  if  he 
did  he  saw  no  starry  dome.  His  poetry  is  full  of  literary 
ruffles  and  periwigs  and  the  false  philosophy  of  Boling- 
broke.  Yet  Alexander  Pope  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
product  of  his  times. 

William  Wordsworth  is  the  culmination  of  the 
school  of  nature  and  romance  in  English  poetry.  His 
place  in  English  poetry  is  sure,  but  not  fixed.  The 
judgment  of  the  world  has  given  Homer  and  Virgil 
and  Dante  and  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  their  fixed 
places — their  thrones  in  the  Valhalla  of  inspired  song; 
but  critics  differ  as  to  the  place  which  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  author  of  the  “Ode  to  Immortality.” 
So  great  a  critic  as  Matthew  Arnold  ranks  Wordsworth 
after  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Milton  and  Goethe 
in  the  modern  world.  Yet  there  are  other  critics 
who  assign  our  author  a  place  below  Spenser,  Milton, 
Shelley  and  Tennyson.  After  all,  poetry  is  largely  a 
matter  of  temperament  and  taste.  It  is  enough  for 
us  here  to  know  and  recognize  that  William  Words¬ 
worth  is  one  of  a  great  poetic  hierarchy  who  in  succes¬ 
sion  have  taken  up  the  sceptre  of  English  poetry,  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson. 
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Wordsworth’s  poetic  gospel  was  the  gospel  of 
simplicity  and  truth.  In  him,  as  a  writer  says,  there 
was  a  union  of  the  Anglican  vicar  and  the  Tory  mon¬ 
archist.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  heart  of  man 
was  being  led  back  in  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Nature,  whose  altar  lamp  had  burned  unheeded  during 
the  reign  of  the  “Correct  School  of  Poets.’’ 

The  age  of  Wordsworth  was,  too,  an  age  of  great 
naturalism.  The  reaction  from  the  artificial  school  of 
Pope  reached  its  height  in  William  Wordsworth. 
Naturalism  in  England  at  this  time  became  so  powerful 
that  it  permeated  every  form  of  poetry — the  romantic 
supernaturalism  of  Coleridge,  the  altruistic  spiritualism 
of  Shelley  and  the  revolutionary  liberalism  of  Byron. 

The  poets  of  the  time  of  Wordsworth  may  be  divided 
into  two  schools — those  of  the  conservative  tendency 
and  those  of  the  daringly  liberal  tendency.  Shelley 
and  Byron  belonged  to  the  latter,  though  indeed  the 
authors  of  “Prometheus  Unbound’’  and  “Don  Juan’’ 
might  better  be  regarded  as  radicals.  He,  however, 
who  would  truly  assess  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  must 
forget  for  the  moment  his  political  predilections  and 
take  true  value  of  him  only  as  a  poet  of  Nature.  The 
keynote  to  the  gospel  of  his  poetic  mission  and  message 
is  found  in  this  sonnet: 

“The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 
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The  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not — Great  God!  I’d  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.” 

Perhaps  no  other  English  poet  was  so  influenced 
by  his  environment  as  was  William  Wordsworth. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  essential  to  the  student  of  Words¬ 
worth  that  he  should,  in  obedience  to  the  suggestion 
of  Goethe,  visit  the  poet’s  land  the  better  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  his  work. 

The  philosophy  of  this  great  poet’s  life  was  ‘‘plain 
living  and  high  thinking.”  From  Cockermouth,  where 
the  poet  was  born,  on  April  7th,  1770,  to  Hawkshead 
Grammar  School,  with  an  interval  at  college;  and  from 
Grasmere  to  Rydal  Mount — this  was  the  world  of 
Wordsworth.  He  lived  among  the  dalesmen  whose 
simplicity,  integrity  and  strength  form  the  subject 
of  many  of  his  finest  poems. 

It  was  in  the  second  week  of  April,  1903,  that  in 
company  with  a  friend  we  ran  up  to  the  Wordsworth 
land  from  Liverpool.  April  is  a  glorious  month  in 
England.  This  is  the  month  when  Browning  wrote 
from  Italy  ‘‘0  to  be  In  England  now!”  A  few  hours  by 
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train  will  carry  you  from  Liverpool,  by  way  of  Preston, 
to  Lake  Windermere,  whose  shores  are  dotted  with 
beautiful  villages  and  pleasant  English  homes  that 
recall  to  your  mind  Mrs.  Hemans’  lines  “The  happy 
homes  of  England — how  beautiful  they  stand!”  On 
reaching  by  boat  Ambleside,  which  is  at  the  head  of 
Windermere,  a  stage  or  diligence  awaits  the  tourist  to 
take  him  to  Grasmere,  where  Wordsworth  lived  for 
many  years,  and  where  the  poet  lies  buried. 

It  was  Saturday  evening  when  we  arrived  in  Gras¬ 
mere,  as  the  sun  was  just  sinking  below  the  western 
horizon,  and  gilding  the  spire  of  the  village  church  of 
St.  Oswald.  A  deep  calm  reigned  everywhere.  The 
little  village,  with  its  quaint  houses  of  blue  and  brown 
slate  stone,  stretched  on  and  on  towards  the  mountain¬ 
side,  and  beyond  the  cluster  of  village  houses  lay  the 
farm,  the  scene  of  Wordsworth’s  beautiful  and  touching 
idyll,  “Michael,”  which  name  we  understand  the  farm 
bears  to-day. 

The  village  of  Grasmere  has  a  most  charming 
setting — meet  abode  indeed  for  a  poetic  child.  There 
Nature  whispers  to  the  soul  in  healing  words  of  music 
and  mystery,  devoid  of  all  harshness  and  filled  with  the 
sweet  accents  of  peace.  It  is  truly  an  ideal  spot  for 
meditation. 

On  Sunday  morning,  before  the  village  folk  were 
astir,  and  while  the  birds  with  liquid  notes  welcomed 
the  full  tide  of  morn,  I  rambled  through  the  village 
with  a  little  volume  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  in  my 
hand,  in  search  of  the  poet’s  grave.  It  was  easily 
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found,  for  the  little  cemetery  lies  hard  by  St.  Oswald’s 
Church,  with  the  Rothay,  a  clear  and  gentle  stream, 
hymning  a  low  requiem  but  a  few  steps  beyond. 

Fitting  it  was,  I  thought,  that  I  should  read  a  poem 
at  his  grave.  But  which  of  his  poems  should  it  be? 
I  opened  the  little  volume  at  random  and,  most  ap¬ 
propriately,  my  eye  fell  upon  “A  Poet’s  Epitaph.” 
What  a  coincidence!  Perhaps  this  poem  embodies 
as  much  of  the  spirit  and  gospel  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry 
as  any  other  poem  the  poet  has  written.  With  the 
gentle  Rothay  murmuring  hard  by,  and  the  birds  in  the 
yew  trees  singing  matins,  and  “the  twofold  shout” 
of  the  cuckoo  that  in  the  poet’s  school  days  made  him 
look  “a  thousand  ways  in  bush  and  tree  and  sky,” 
faintly  heard  in  the  distance,  I  read  in  the  still  morning, 
standing  by  Wordsworth’s  grave,  while  the  little 
village  of  Grasmere  was  yet  asleep,  the  beautiful  lines: 

“But  who  is  he,  with  modest  looks. 

And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown? 

He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  his  own. 

“In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart; 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart.” 

As  becoming  the  poet  of  simplicity,  whom  Nature 
lovingly  took  to  her  breast  and  whose  garment  of 
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thought  is  devoid  of  all  frills,  the  author  of  the  “Pre¬ 
lude”  and  the  “Ode  to  Immortality”  sleeps,  in  a  grave 
marked  by  a  simple  slab  bearing  the  inscription 
“William  Wordsworth,  1850.”  On  his  grave  was  a 
bunch  of  pansies.  Below  his  name  on  the  slab  is  in¬ 
scribed  “Mary  Wordsworth,  1859,”  his  wife  having 
survived  him  nine  years.  It  is  hallowed  ground. 
Near  by  are  the  graves  of  the  Quillinans,  related  to 
Wordsworth  by  marriage,  as  well  as  those  of  his  sister 
Dorothy,  Sarah  Hutchinson,  his  wife’s  sister  and  his 
constant  friend;  William  Wordsworth,  his  son,  who 
died  in  1 885,  and  the  poet’s  two  children,  Thomas  and 
Catherine,  who  died  in  the  year  1812. 

A  little  removed  from  the  Wordsworth  family  plot 
are  two  monuments,  one  commemorative  of  Hartley 
Coleridge,  the  unfortunate  man  of  genius  who  did  so 
little  with  the  gifts  he  had  received  from  a  bounteous 
heaven,  and  whom  Wordsworth  befriended;  the  other 
a  memorial  to  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  the  poet  and 
sometime  fellow  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  who  died 
November  13th,  1861. 

It  was  interesting  to  visit  the  Grasmere  village 
church — St.  Oswald’s — where  Wordsworth  and  his 
family  attended  service  for  many  years.  The  last 
remains  of  a  pew  in  which  the  poet  sat  was  some  time 
ago  purchased  at  a  good  price  by  a  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  sexton  of  the  church,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson, 
who  was  born  in  Grasmere  in  1822,  and  knew  the 
Wordsworths  intimately,  informed  me  that  for  many 
years  after  Wordsworth  had  moved  from  Grasmere 
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to  Rydal  Mount  he  continued  to  walk — a  distance  of 
five  milfes — to  Grasmere  Church,  as  there  was  no 
church  at  Rydal  Mount. 

A  tablet,  with  a  medallion  of  the  poet,  marks  the 
place  where  Wordsworth  used  to  sit  in  Grasmere 
Church,  the  work  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  sculptor, 
Woolner,  the  following  inscription  on  the  tablet 
being  contributed  by  Keble,  the  author  of  the  “Chris¬ 
tian  Year”: 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

A  True  Philosopher  and  Poet 
Who,  hy  the  Special  Gift  and  Calling  of 
Almighty  God, 

Whether  he  discoursed  on  Man  or  Nature, 

Failed  not  to  Lift  up  the  Heart 
To  Holy  Things; 

Tired  not  of  Maintaining  the  Cause 
Of  the  Poor  and  Simple: 

And  so  in  Perilous  Times  was  Raised  up 
To  be  a  Chief  Minister, 

Not  only  of  Noblest  Poetry,  But  of  high  and  Sacred  Truth. 

This  Memorial 

Is  placed  here  by  his  Friends  and  Neighbours, 

In  Testimony  of 

Respect,  Affection,  and  Gratitude, 

Anno  Domini  MDCCCLI. 

I  learned  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  sexton,  many  in¬ 
teresting  facts  in  connection  with  Wordsworth’s  life 
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at  Grasmere.  The  poet  came  to  Grasmere  with  his 
sister  Dorothy  in  1 799,  and  lived  at  Dove  Cottage  till 
1 808.  These  were  his  most  fruitful  poetic  years. 
Here  he  wrote  “Hart  Leap  Well,”  “The  Idle  Shepherd 
Boy,”  “The  Brothers,”  “Michael,”  “To  the  Cuckoo,” 
“Resolution  and  Independence,”  the  poems  on  “The 
Daisy,”  “The  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior,” 
“The  Green  Linnet,”  “To  the  Skylark,”  “The  Ode 
to  Duty,”  “The  Waggoner,”  most  of  “The  Prelude,” 
many  of  his  best  sonnets,  and  his  “Ode  to  Immortality.” 

As  a  rule,  Wordsworth  would  be  “composing  all 
morning”  while  Dorothy  was  busy  at  household  work. 
Then  they  walked  out  together  or  went  into  their  little 
pinnace  on  the  lake  and  “read  poems  on  the  water  and 
let  the  boat  take  its  own  course,”  while  in  the  evenings 
there  was  plenty  of  social  life  at  the  Wordsworth  home, 
when  good  neighbours  dropped  in  to  share  a  frugal 
meal,  to  talk  or  to  play  whist. 

The  poet  was  a  great  walker,  and  one  of  his  favourite 
walks  was  back  of  the  village  up  into  what  is  known  as 
“the  black  quarter,”  at  Easedale.  It  is  further  related 
of  Wordsworth  that,  as  there  was  no  postman  in 
Grasmere  during  his  residence  there,  the  poet  used  to 
go  at  midnight  to  meet  the  letter-carrier  on  his  way 
from  the  village  of  Kendal,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
from  Grasmere. 

It  was  to  Dove  Cottage  that  Wordsworth  brought, 
in  1802,  his  newly  wedded  wife,  Mary  Hutchinson, 
who  was  a  schoolmate  of  his.  Dove  Cottage  was 
formerly  a  little  hostelry  known  as  the  Dove  and  Olive. 
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This  Grasmere  home  Wordsworth  has  immortalized 
in  many  poems,  but  especially  in  “The  Waggoner.” 

Here  Wordsworth  lived  with  his  young  wife  and  his 
sister  Dorothy  till  1808,  when  he  moved  to  Allan 
Bank,  a  residence  just  back  of  the  village,  and  thence 
to  the  rectory  near  St.  Oswald’s  Church,  going  finally  to 
Rydal  Mount  in  1814,  which  is  situated  some  six  miles 
from  Grasmere,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1850. 
The  great  English  essayist,  De  Quincey,  was  the  next 
tenant  to  occupy  Dove  Cottage  after  Wordsworth’s 
departure.  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  “Confessions 
of  an  Opium  Eater.” 

I  visited  this  historic  cottage,  which  is  now  the 
property  of  the  nation  and  is  cared  for  much  in  the  same 
way  in  which  Burns’  birthplace  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  or 
Goethe’s  home  in  Weimar,  Germany,  is  looked  after. 
I  understand  that  more  than  ten  thousand  tourists 
visit  the  cottage  annually. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Dove  Cottage 
is  the  guest  chamber.  It  is  a  tiny  room  with  a  bright 
outlook  to  the  east.  In  it  have  slept  John  Wordsworth, 
brother  of  the  poet;  Samuel  T.  Coleridge,  the  possible 
great  poet,  theologian  and  philosopher;  Prof.  Wilson, 
“Christopher  North”;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
Coleridge  children.  It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that 
Prof.  Wilson  resided  for  many  years  in  Grasmere  until 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  Edinburgh 
University,  in  1820.  Jeffrey  used  to  call  Wilson  “The 
Great  Captain  of  the  Lake  Poets.”  By  the  way,  there 
are  three  chairs  in  this  guest  room  of  great  interest, 
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seeing  that  their  cushions  are  the  work  respectively  of 
Dora  Wordsworth,  Sara  Coleridge  and  Edith  Southey, 
daughters  of  the  three  poets,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge 
and  Southey. 

Behind  Dove  Cottage  is  the  orchard,  or  garden,  and 
I  was  shown  there,  by  the  cottage  attendant,  the 
orchard-seat  where  the  poet  used  to  sit  and  where  he 
composed  the  lines  on  “The  Green  Linnet,”  beginning 
with: 

“Beneath  these  fruit  tree  boughs,  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head. 

With  brighter  sunshine  round  me  spread 
A  spring’s  unclouded  weather. 

In  the  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 

To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat 

And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet. 

My  last  year’s  friends  together.” 

To  Wordsworth  the  inner  life  was  everything  and 
the  outer  of  little  moment.  In  all,  this  High  Priest 
of  Nature  truly  led  the  artist  life  of  the  soul,  and  this 
is  a  life  of  growth  by  an  inward,  secret  and  mysterious 
process.  It  consists  in  a  response  of  the  soul  to  the 
spirit  in  Nature.  It  is  contained  in  the  Scriptural 
lines  of  injunction:  “Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.”  In  the  artist  life, 
as  George  Woodberry  has  observed,  there  is  neither 
toiling  nor  spinning.  This  is  the  “wise  passiveness” 
of  Wordsworth,  where  the  poet  reproves  the  meddling 
intellect  of  the  world  in  these  lines: 
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“Think  you,  ’mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking. 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking?” 

Of  course  it  has  been  charged  against  Wordsworth, 
that  he  is  a  pantheist,  and  no  doubt  a  pretty  good  case 
in  this  respect  could  be  made  out  against  him;  yet,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  his  ami  intime  and  poetic  confrere, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  has  acquitted  him  of  this  charge.  His 
philosophy  is  neither  clear,  sane  nor  Christian.  Take 
for  instance  the  “Ode  to  Immortality.”  As  far  as  the 
philosophy  which  informs  it  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
synthesis  of  the  prevailing  errors  taught  in  the  Orient. 

Among  the  English  poets,  too,  few  have  given  us 
such  a  body  of  poetry  marked,  in  its  quality  and  value, 
by  such  unevenness  as  Wordsworth.  Side  by  side 
with  such  glorious  creations  as  the  “Ode  to  Immor¬ 
tality”  and  “Michael”  and  “Tintern  Abbey,”  which 
are  full  of 

“The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

The  consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream,” 

we  have  inane  and  bald  stuff  without  a  glint  or  gleam 
of  inspiration  in  it.  But  William  Wordsworth  is  not 
alone  in  this.  Some  popular  poets  of  our  own  day  have 
published  far  too  much  for  their  own  fair  name  and  the 
surety  of  their  fame.  Inspiration  does  not  hallow  the 
poet’s  soul  at  all  times;  and  it  certainly  forsook  this 
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great  High  Priest  of  Nature,  at  least  occasionally,  and 
left  him,  with  his  soul  groping  on  the  earth,  and  his 
vision  not  higher  than  the  horizon  of  the  common  day. 
Yet  there  is  enough  of  genuine  poetry  in  Words¬ 
worth  to  make  certain  his  immortality — nay,  to  give 
him  an  assured  place  among  the  great  English  poets. 
Unlike  to  Coleridge,  who  really  possessed  higher  gifts, 
Wordsworth,  by  loyalty  to  his  art,  lives  on  in  more  than 
a  possible  potentiality  of  English  letters.  He  occupies 
a  place  at  the  head  of  the  English  poets  who  have 
husbanded  well  their  gifts  and  opportunities.  This 
unfortunately  Samuel  T.  Coleridge  never  did. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  Wordsworth  as 
an  intellectual  poet.  He  is  far  from  it.  This  is  his 
greatest  limitation,  and  it  is  a  grave  one.  While, 
however,  his  power  of  thought  was  below  that  of  many 
of  the  English  poets,  Wordsworth’s  power  of  feeling 
was  supremely  high.  He  himself  tells  us  that  “Poetry 
is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings;  it 
takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity.” 

In  this  definition  we  have  truly  a  key  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Wordsworth’s  poetic  work.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  poems,  “To  a  Highland  Girl  ”  and  “The 
Daffodils,”  and  you  have  concrete  illustrations  of  what 
the  poet  means  by  “Emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity.” 

It  is  in  the  sonnet  that  we  find  much  of  Wordsworth’s 
best  work,  both  in  substance  and  form.  “The  Sonnet’s 
scanty  plot  of  ground”  yielded  him  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  in  concrete  form  to  the  world  the  message 
or  emotion  which  was  possessing  him.  Nowhere,  else, 
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in  all  his  work  are  there  so  many  splendid  single  lines, 
full  of  weight  and  imaginative  ardour,  as  will  be  found 
in  his  sonnets.  In  truth,  Wordsworth  is  one  of  the 
most  quotable  of  all  the  English  poets — quotable,  too, 
because  of  the  splendour  and  wisdom  of  his  poetic 
thought. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  Wordsworth’s 
politics  and  religion,  save  as  they  enter  as  elements 
into  his  poetry.  I  questioned  Mr.  Wilson,  the  kindly 
old  sexton,  as  to  the  charge  that  Wordsworth  had 
changed  his  politics  from  Whig  to  Tory.  Mr.  Wilson 
replied  that  it  was  a  fact  and  was  easily  explained.  It 
was  because  Lord  Brougham,  head  of  the  then  Whig 
Government  had  threatened  to  reduce  the  poet’s 
salary  as  distributor  of  stamps  for  Westmorland. 
So  it  would  appear  that  a  poet  is,  after  all,  very  human, 
and  sometimes  when  you  touch  his  pocket  you  touch 
his  principles.  Browning’s  lines  are,  then,  justly 
aimed  when,  in  reference  to  Wordsworth’s  political 
turnover,  the  author  of  “Saul”  sings: 

“Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us.” 

As  I  was  also  anxious  to  learn  first  hand  something 
of  Wordsworth’s  religious  attitude  of  mind,  I  asked 
Mr.  Wilson  if  there  was  anything  of  the  Ritualist  or 
High  Churchman  in  the  poet,  and  he  promptly  an¬ 
swered,  “Oh,  my  no!  Nothing  of  that  foolery!” 
That  fact,  it  will  be  seen,  but  makes  his  beautiful 
sonnet  on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  containing  the  line  “Our 
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tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast,”  the  more  remarkable. 
Truly  was  it  the  poet’s  reward  for  being  true  to  art, 
which  ever  has  its  root  and  inspiration  in  Catholic  truth. 

In  this  iron  age  of  materialism  and  doubt  there  is 
great  need  of  a  William  Wordsworth.  For  is  not  the 
world,  indeed,  too  much  with  us  to-day?  The  virtues 
of  the  hour  that  are  exalted  are  not  the  virtues  of 
simplicity  and  humility.  Men  are  not  growing  strong 
to-day  by  the  inner  process  of  faith,  but  they  are 
rather  ‘‘for  ever  seeking.”  Men’s  souls  are  mortgaged 
and  harnessed  to  the  wild  and  fatuous  steed  of  gain 
and  fame.  A  cold  statistical  and  demonstrative 
charity  has  taken  the  place  of  the  love  of  God  and  the 
Kingdom  of  His  poor.  And  so  a  poet  of  to-day  has 
written: 

‘‘Wordsworth,  when  I  behold  this  restless  age 
Of  iron,  steeped  in  luxury  and  greed. 

And  fraught  with  discontent,  I  feel  the  need 
Of  one  like  thee — a  singer  and  a  sage. 

Physician  calm,  to  stem  this  fevered  rage 
And  sightless  vanity.  Thy  simple  creed 
Was  love  of  God  and  man,  of  hill  and  mead, 

A  poet’s  voice  thy  only  equipage. 

Thy  seer’s  eye  discerned  in  hidden  springs 
A  fountain-head  of  truth;  others  have  sung 
In  numbers  more  ethereal,  but  thou 
Hast  found  nobility  in  humble  things 
Heard  from  the  lowly  shepherd’s  prophet-tongue. 
And  beauty  in  the  dalesman’s  wheeling  plow.” 
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As  already  stated,  Wordsworth  lived  from  1814  to 
1850  at  Rydal  Mount.  The  village  of  Rydal  is  about 
a  mile  from  Ambleside.  Rydal  Mount  is  a  cottage 
almost  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  roses  and  ivy.  At 
present  it  is  occupied  by  Fisher  Wordsworth,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Wordsworth  and  is  married  to  a 
grand-daughter  of  the  poet.  Between  Ambleside  and 
Grasmere  lives  another  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Col. 
Moir,  whom  I  saw  in  the  Grasmere  Church  and  whose 
profile  resembles  very  much  that  of  her  grandfather. 

Simple,  lovable,  strong,  noble,  the  Poet  of  the 
Lakes — the  Vicegerent  of  Nature — lived  his  eighty 
years  and  left  to  the  world  a  precious  legacy  of  song. 
His  poems  are  but  the  voice  of  Nature — now  of  the 
mountain  peak,  now  of  field  and  fell,  now  of  his  loved 
celandine  and  daffodil,  bedewed  and  baptized  into  the 
divine  tenderness  of  truth. 

The  genius  of  his  life-work  can  best  be  interpreted 
where  his  spirit  seems  yet  to  abide — amid  the  lakes 
and  vales,  the  fields  and  fells,  of  Westmorland. 
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HERE  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  all 
Europe  so  misrepresented  in  the  pages  of 
history  and  literature  as  is  that  Iberian 
peninsula  known  to  readers  and  travellers 
as  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Spain,  in 
both  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  times,  has  made 
goodly  and  substantial  contributions  to  world  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture,  the  land  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  Cid 
— the  land  through  which  flow  the  Tagus  and  the 
Guadalquivir — finds  but  little  favour,  little  justice, 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  chronicle  its  history,  visit 
its  shores,  or  recount  the  life-story  of  its  people.  A 
few  writers,  with  open  and  sympathetic  minds,  have 
found  in  this  historic  country  the  flower  of  virtue  and 
valour,  and  have  witnessed  to  the  truth  devoid  of  all 
prejudice  and  partisanship. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  travellers  and  travellers, 
as  there  is  every  character  of  critic.  Travellers  have 
gone  to  Spain  and  put  their  impressions  in  book  form, 
who  flitted  for  a  few  weeks  like  a  bird,  from  Gibraltar 
to  Granada,  thence  to  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Toledo 
and  Madrid.  A  flying  visit  truly!  This,  however, 
would  not  be  so  bad  were  these  tourists  to  relate 
simply  what  they  saw,  and  base  their  impressions  upon 
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truth  and  fact.  But  many  of  them  have  marvellous 
imaginations  and  keep  ever  on  hand  a  splendid  supply 
of  prejudice.  Then,  when  they  commit  to  manuscript 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  about  Spain,  most  of  these 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  fashioned  in  little  chambers  of 
their  mind,  where  the  light  of  truth  has  never  pene¬ 
trated,  and  where  their  spirits  have  long  worshipped 
at  an  altar  of  error  and  misrepresentation. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  who  travel  and  see 
nothing.  These  possess  no  powers  of  observation  and 
are  lacking  altogether  in  the  gift  of  comparison. 
Such  persons,  too,  have  generally  no  moral,  intellectual 
or  art  standards.  They  are  usually  materialists,  who, 
in  their  judgments,  cannot  use  the  measuring  rod  of 
Heaven,  for  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  These  people 
cannot  pierce  beyond  the  show  of  things,  since  the  mere 
earth  and  its  follies  is  their  gospel. 

When  visiting  Spain,  the  one  essential  thing  to 
remember  is  that  it  is  a  land  of  contrasts — contrasts 
in  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  order;  and  one 
should  be  also  ever  ready  there  to  meet  with  the  un¬ 
expected.  It  is  the  Spanish  critic,  De  Larra,  who  says 
of  his  native  country:  “Nuestro  pais  es  el  pais  de  las 
anomalias.” — “Our  country  is  a  country  of  anomalies.” 
It  is,  too,  a  land  that  begets  great  characters.  Havelock 
Ellis,  in  his  admirable  work,  “The  Soul  of  Spain,” 
— this,  Mrs.  Warden’s  “Spain  of  the  Spanish,”  and 
Miss  O’Reilly’s  “Heroic  Spain,”  are  by  far  the  three 
most  valuable  works  on  Spain — says:  “The  dominant 
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note  of  the  Spanish  temperament,  even  when  Spain  was 
a  great  world-power,  was  always  character.” 

I  confess  that  when  I  visited,  for  the  first  time,  some 
eleven  years  ago,  the  chivalrous  land  of  the  Cid  and 
Don  Quixote,  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  brief  so¬ 
journ  in  this  ancient  kingdom,  which  has  a  history 
coeval  with  that  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  an  art 
and  literature  that  date  from  the  days  of  the  Senecas, 
Lucan,  Martial  and  Quintilian,  all  of  whom  were  born 
in  Spain,  while  yet  the  Roman  Eagle  floated  from  the 
Roman  galleys  in  its  harbours  and  Roman  slaves  were 
still  building  its  triumphal  arches  of  victory  and  its 
vast  amphitheatres. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  life  and  history  of 
Spain  is  that,  in  the  flowering  of  its  civilization,  while 
it  has  not  contributed  as  many  Illustrious  names  to  the 
world’s  roll  call  of  genius  as  England,  France  or  Italy, 
its  great  men  and  women  tower  above  those  of  every 
other  land,  and  thus  give  Spanish  genius  a  distinction 
worthy  of  a  people  whose  greatness  has  been  coeval 
with  the  eras  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  migration 
of  the  nations,  the  rooting  of  Feudalism,  the  building 
of  universities  and  cathedrals,  and  the  heroic  stories 
of  New  World  discoveries. 

Let  us  examine  here  what  claim  Spain  has  to  this 
unique  distinction.  Is  it  not  true  that  St.  Isidore, 
philosopher  and  scholar  of  Seville,  next  to  Boethius 
and  Cassiodorus,  exercised  most  influence  upon  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  the  early  Middle  Ages? 
What  woman  in  all  literature,  or  in  the  spiritual  world, 
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has  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  the  great  mystic, 
St.  Teresa?  What  saint  in  the  Church  has  organized 
such  an  army,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  as  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola?  What  painter  has  surpassed  that  supreme 
artist,  Velasquez?  And  can  it  be  denied  that  Cer¬ 
vantes’  “Don  Quixote’’  is  the  world’s  most  typical 
novel?  Surely  neither  Fielding  nor  Scott,  nor  Thack¬ 
eray,  nor  Balzac,  nor  Victor  Hugo,  nor  Goethe,  has 
written  any  such  world  novel  as  “Don  Quixote.’’  And, 
then,  when  we  turn  to  the  drama,  have  we  not  the 
Spanish  Shakespeare  in  Calderon,  whose  “Life  is  a 
Dream’’  is  a  Spanish  Hamlet,  “No  Monster  like 
Jealousy’’  a  Spanish  Othello,  and  “The  Wonderful 
Magician’’  a  Spanish  Faust? 

Racially,  Spain  is  a  land  of  many  peoples.  There 
is  little  in  common  between  an  Andalusian,  an  Arago¬ 
nese,  a  Gallego  and  a  Catalonian.  Truly  is  Alphonso 
XIII  designated  the  King  of  the  Spains.  The  first 
Inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Iberians.  Then  came 
the  Celts,  who,  mingling  with  the  Iberians,  formed  a 
mixed  race — the  Celtiberlans.  The  Phoenicians,  Car- 
thagenians  and  Rhodians  followed,  settling  chiefly 
on  the  south  and  south-east  coasts.  Later  on  these 
were  followed  by  Romans,  Visigoths  and  Moors. 
After  the  Romans  had  driven  out  the  Carthagenians, 
Spain  was  divided  into  two  Roman  provinces,  known  as 
Hispania  Citerior  and  Hispania  Ulterior.  Still  later, 
under  Augustus,  the  country  was  divided  into  three 
provinces.  From  the  time  of  the  complete  supremacy 
of  Roman  power  in  Spain  till  the  death  of  Constantine, 
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the  condition  of  Spain  was  eminently  prosperous. 
It  became  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  supplied,  with  its 
mines,  Roman  workmen  in  their  needs  of  various 
metals.  It  was  a  notable  fact,  too,  that  under  the 
Roman  Emperors,  when  the  Latin  language  in  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  became  corrupted,  it  maintained 
its  purity  in  the  Roman  province  of  Spain,  and  was 
spoken  with  greatest  elegance  by  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Senate  who  hailed  from  Spain. 

The  Visigoths,  who  came  to  Spain  about  A.D.  412, 
acknowledged  a  nominal  dependency  on  the  Roman 
Emperor  and  established  a  Gothic  monarchy  in 
Catalonia.  Then  followed  the  Arabs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  who  in  time  became  masters  of 
almost  all  Spain,  save  Asturias,  where  the  Goths 
maintained  their  independence.  The  Arabs  first  held 
Spain  as  a  dependency  of  North  Africa,  and  later  it 
became  a  Caliphate  of  Damascus.  During  all  this 
time  the  small  Independent  Kingdom  of  Asturias, 
which  was  founded  by  Pelayo,  grew  in  power  and 
extent,  acquiring  in  succession  Galicia,  Leon,  with 
Salamanca  and  other  cities.  The  Ommiades  ruled 
Mahommedan  Spain  for  275  years.  The  siglo  de  oro 
of  their  reign  was  well  nigh  over  about  the  year  A.D. 
1 035.  Under  the  Ommlade  Caliphs  several  of  the  cities, 
notably  Cordova  and  Granada,  reached  a  distinguished 
height  of  culture,  the  former,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  one  million,  becoming,  after  Constantinople, 
the  greatest  city  in  Europe. 
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But  Mohammedan  civilization  in  Spain  was  not  all 
that  some  anti-Spanish  historians  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Mohammedan  uni¬ 
versities  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of 
science  and  mathematics;  and  Averroes  is  credited 
with  having  taught  the  students  of  Cordova  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  before  the  wisdom  of  the 
Stagyrite  had  gained  its  way  into  the  Christian  uni¬ 
versities  of  Europe.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
Averroes  was  persecuted  by  his  own  countrymen  for 
holding  views  too  liberal  for  a  true  Mohammedan,  and, 
being  rejected  by  his  own  people,  gained  fame  later 
through  his  study  by  European  schoolmen. 

Mohammedan  civilization  in  Spain,  which  has 
been  so  extolled  by  some  historians,  crumbled  finally 
from  decay  within.  The  Mussulman  cannot  build  up  a 
great  and  enduring  civilization;  for  his  decalogue,  while 
watching  over  certain  appetites,  encourages  neverthe¬ 
less  the  sensuous  and  voluptuous,  and  thereby  saps 
the  strong  virtues  that  make  for  a  robust  and  enduring 
civilization.  If  the  Mohammedan  civilization  in  Spain 
was  all  that  its  panegyrists  would  have  us  believe, 
why  are  not  the  cities  in  the  Mohammedan  countries 
of  to-day  taken  as  models  in  government  and  pro¬ 
gressiveness — something  for  modern  Christians  to 
emulate?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Spain,  in 
her  long  and  heroic  crusade  aga^inst  the  Moors,  saved 
Christian  civilization  in  Europe.  The  battle  of  Cava- 
donga,  where  a  crushing  and  historic  defeat  was  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  Moslem  army  by  Pelayo,  Spain’s  first 
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King,  in  A.D.  718,  was  more  important  than  the 
victory  gained  later  over  the  Moorish  hordes  by 
Charles  Martel  at  Tours. 

It  was  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  that  Spain  carried 
on  to  rid  the  land  of  the  Moors,  who  had  occupied  it  for 
nearly  eight  hundred  years.  Finally,  the  very  year 
that  Christopher  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  port  of 
Palos,  carrying  in  his  sails  the  benediction  of  heaven 
to  solve  the  mystery  beyond  the  seas,  the  final  quietus 
was  given  to  the  Moor.  It  was  on  January  2nd,  1492, 
that  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  Granada, 
surrendered  its  keys  to  the  Spanish  besiegers  and  the 
leader  of  the  Moorish  hosts  turned  in  sadness  his  face 
towards  Africa. 

Out  of  those  eight  hundred  years  of  constant  war¬ 
fare  there  emerged  a  unified  Spain,  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  Pyrenees,  over  which  reigned  the  Catholic  sover¬ 
eigns,  “/os  muy  altos,  Catolicos  y  may  poderosos  Senores 
Don  Ferdinando  y  Doha  Isabel.”  Out  of  the  heroism 
that  marked  this  great  struggle  took  form  also  Spain’s 
greatest  epic — indeed  one  of  the  great  epics  of  the 
world — “El  Romancero  del  Cid.”  The  Cid  Campeador, 
“God’s  Scourge  upon  the  Moor,’’  who  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Don  Roderick  Diaz  de  Bivar,  was  born 
under  the  castle  hill  of  Burgos  in  1026.  He  was  a 
man  of  generous,  chivalrous  mould,  a  champion  of 
popular  rights,  a  genuine  guerilla  warrior. 

Even  when  translated  into  English,  the  “Roman¬ 
cero’’  has  a  wonderful  swing  to  it.  In  its  lines  you 
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feel  the  flow  of  untamed  red  blood,  defiant,  courageous. 

Here  is  a  passage  charged  with  all  the  fire  and  spirit 

of  a  mediaeval  knight  on  the  battlefield: 

“With  bucklers  braced  before  their  breasts,  with 
lances  pointing  low. 

With  stooping  crests  and  heads  bent  down  above  the 
saddle  bow. 

All  firm  of  hand  and  high  of  heart,  they  roll  upon  the 
foe. 

And  he  that  in  good  hour  was  born,  his  clarion  voice 
rings  out. 

And  clear  above  the  clang  of  arms  is  heard  his  battle 
shout: 

‘Among  them,  gentlemen!  Strike  home  for  love  of 
charity! 

The  Champion  of  Bivar  is  here — Ruy  Diaz — I  am  he!’ 

Then  bearing  where  Bermuez  still  maintains  unequal 
fight. 

Three  hundred  lances  down  they  come,  their  pennons 
flickering  white; 

Down  go  three  hundred  Moors  to  earth,  a  man  to 
every  blow; 

And  when  they  wheel,  three  hundred  more,  as  charging 
back  the  go. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  lances  rise  and  fall  that  day; 

The  shivered  shields  and  riven  mall  to  see  how  thick 
they  lay; 

The  pennons  that  went  in  snow-white  Ccune  out  a  gory 
red; 
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The  horses  running  riderless,  the  riders  lying  dead; 
While  Moors  called  on  Mohammed  and  ‘St.  James’ 
the  Christian  cry.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  blood 
of  the  Cid  flows  to-day  in  the  veins  of  Alfonso  XIII, 
through  his  descent  both  from  the  French  Bourbons 
and  from  Spain’s  earlier  royal  house.  A  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Campeador  married  Sancho  III  of 
Castile.  His  son  became  the  great  Alfonso  VIII 
and  married  Eleanor  of  England,  from  whom  were 
descended  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile  and  Louis  IX 
(St.  Louis)  of  France. 

The  Cid  Campeador  died  at  Valencia  in  1099, 
a  city  which  is  still  called  Valencia  de  Cid  on  the  maps. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Burgos,  where  it  lies  interred. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  that  the  Cid  Campeador  was  a  mythical  char¬ 
acter,  but  the  attempt  was  vain,  for  the  Cid  Campeador 
was  indeed  a  personage  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
great  epic  commemorative  of  his  deeds  dominates 
Spanish  literature  to-day,  just  as  the  epic  of  Dante 
fills  all  Italy  with  its  spirit  and  glory. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Spain  is  a 
land  of  many  races.  You  have  at  the  north  the  Bas¬ 
ques,  who  are  supposed  to  be  of  Tartar  origin.  Their 
language  has  no  kinship  with  any  other  language  in 
Europe,  and  is  a  perplexity  to  etymologists.  The 
Basques  themselves  claim  to  be  the  oldest  race  in 
Europe  and  hold  that  their  language  came  to  Spain 
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before  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  The  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Basques,  who  inhabit  three  provinces, 
is  sturdy  independence.  In  fact,  they  derive  their 
name  from  a  Basque  phrase  meaning  “We  are  enough.” 

It  was  here,  in  one  of  the  Basque  provinces,  in  a 
little  village  now  called  Loyola,  about  six  miles  from  the 
town  of  Ascoitia,  nestling  in  a  beautiful  valley,  that  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuits,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  was  born 
in  1491 ,  one  year  before  Columbus  set  out  on  his  voyage 
to  America.  Needless  to  say  that  St.  Ignatius  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Basques. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  as  a 
young  man,  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pamplona. 
It  was  while  convalescing  that  his  marvellous  change 
of  heart  took  place.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  own  suffering 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  great  spiritual  army  which 
he  organized  in  imitation  of  his  Divine  Master,  who 
suffered  unto  death.  As  a  soldier,  when  setting  out  to 
found  his  Order,  he  must  have  thought  of  the  army, 
for  he  called  his  organization  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

Whoever  travels  in  Galicia,  Spain,  possessing  at 
the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  will 
readily  discover  the  resemblance  between  the  people 
of  this  province  and  the  Irish.  It  is  held  by  not  a  few 
ethnologists  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
came  from  Galicia,  To-day  you  will  see  at  the  fiestas 
in  Galicia  women  wearing  the  same  kind  of  cloaks  as 
the  women  of  Ireland  wear.  Now,  nothing  testifies 
so  strongly  and  almost  unerringly  to  the  kinship  of  races 
as  games  and  garb. 
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The  people  of  Galicia  speak  a  dialect  known  as 
Gallego,  and  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  Gallego 
tongue  was  the  first  in  the  Peninsula  to  reach  literary 
culture;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  several  of  the  trou¬ 
badours  wrote  in  it.  It  is  practically  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  Portuguese,  but  one  language  having 
prevailed  in  Galicia  and  Portugal  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  had  not 
Alphonso  the  Wise  written  chiefly  in  Castilian,  thereby 
giving  it  a  permanent  status,  as  the  leading  tongue, 
this  dialect  of  the  Galicians,  like  that  of  Tuscany,  fixed 
by  Dante  in  Italy  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  dialect  of  the  Isle  de  France,  which  became 
the  literary  language  of  all  France,  about  the  same 
time,  would  have  become  the  literary  language  of  all 
Spain.  It  might  be  worth  noting  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Moorish  invasion,  in  A.D.  710,  there  were  three 
dialects  in  Spain — Catalonian,  Gallego  and  Castilian. 

North-west  of  Andalusia  lies  the  wild  and  untamed 
province  of  Estremadura.  I  mention  it  here  because 
of  the  part  it  played  in  planting  Spanish  colonies  in 
America.  It  was  in  this  province  that  both  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  were  born,  and  many  of  the  Conquistador es, 
who  made  history  in  America,  hailed,  too,  from  this 
province.  It  will  be  noticed  here  that  most  of  those 
who  had  a  part  in  establishing  the  early  Spanish  colonies 
in  America  came  not  from  the  provinces  where  the 
Castilian  accent  prevails,  but  from  some  one  of  the 
other  provinces.  Hence  the  Spanish  pronunciation 
that  obtains  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Argentina. 
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A  visit  to  Estremadura  is  also  worth  while,  because 
of  the  Roman  remains  that  greet  your  eye  as  you  pass 
through  the  country. 

To  the  tourist  who  has  but  a  few  weeks  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  Andalusia  should  be  his  Mecca.  Here  you  have 
an  historic  background,  and  the  traditions  of  Spanish 
art  and  literature  and  Roman  monuments  too.  Cadiz 
and  Seville  and  Granada  and  Cordova  have  much  to 
offer  you.  Old,  sleepy,  white  Cadiz,  resting  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  the  ocean — this  city,  replete  with  historic 
memories,  was  founded  nearly  four  hundred  years 
before  Romulus  set  up  his  tent  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  It  was  here  the  Spanish  argosies,  laden  with 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  New  World,  put  in.  It 
may  astonish  the  reader  to  learn  that  as  late  as  the 
year  1770  Cadiz  was  a  wealthier  place  than  London, 
England.  Cadiz  to-day  is  a  city  to  dream  in.  Both 
its  men  and  women  are  courteous,  highbred  and  kindly. 

It  is  a  run  of  one  hundred  miles  by  rail  from  Cadiz 
to  Seville,  and  if  you  would  study  the  veritable  Anda¬ 
lusian,  who  loves  his  siesta  and  truly  represents  the 
spirit  of  asta  manaha,  you  should  surely  go  to  the 
city  on  the  Guadalquivir.  It  stands  fourth  among 
the  cities  of  Spain  in  population.  Barcelona  is  said 
to  be  the  arm  and  brain  of  Spain,  while  Seville  is  its 
heart.  Around  it  centres,  or  at  all  events  has  centred, 
most  of  the  culture  and  civilization,  the  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Madrid  is  a  modern 
city,  but  Seville  reaches  back  to  the  days  of  Roman 
occupation;  for  it  was  in  the  municipium  of  Italica, 
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which  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Seville,  that  the  Roman 
Emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Theodosius  were  born. 
Here  also,  to  this  prized  and  fertile  territory  of  southern¬ 
most  Spain,  came  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Cato. 

In  the  mediaeval  days,  and  later  in  the  centuries 
which  followed,  what  a  cenacle  for  genius — what  a 
shrine  Seville  must  have  been  for  rulers,  warriors, 
navigators,  artists  and  literati!  Here  lived  for  some 
time  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the  blue-eyed  Genoese 
youth  now  grown  to  mature  manhood,  Christopher 
Columbus,  dreaming  of  a  New  World  beyond  the  seas; 
Hernando  Cortes  and  Hernando  Pizarro;  Lopez  de 
Rueda,  the  real  father  of  the  Spanish  theatre;  Fernando 
Herrera,  the  poet;  the  great  Cervantes  and  the  artists 
Velasquez,  Zurbaran,  Roelas  and  Murillo. 

There  is  but  one  other  city  in  Elirope,  and  that  is 
Florence,  Italy,  where  you  meet  the  same  finely  fibred 
and  finely  tempered  human  type  of  life  that  you  find 
in  Seville.  As  Havelock  Ellis  tells  us:  “Saints  or 
sinners,  grave  or  gay,  there  is  for  the  most  part  a  certain 
heroic  and  noble  distinction  about  the  great  figures 
of  Seville;  the  saints  are  gay  and  the  sinners  are  grave; 
they  have  alike  drunk  extremely  of  the  cup  of  life  and 
— in  the  spiritual  world  it  is  also  true — ‘les  extremes  se 
touchenC  In  that,  indeed,  they  are  true  Spaniards; 
but  they  preserve  at  the  same  time  a  fine  measure  and 
distinction  in  their  way  of  taking  life,  and  in  that 
they  are  true  Sevillians.”  Well,  indeed,  may  we  desig¬ 
nate  Seville  as  the  heart  of  Spain,  for  it  is  really  from 
this  ancient  and  historic  city  that  has  pulsed  and  gone 
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out  the  Spanish  blood  that  has  given  the  Iberian 
Kingdom  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
But  the  conquests  of  Seville  have  been  greater  in  the 
world,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  than  in  the  kingdom 
of  material  things, 

Seville,  like  Cadiz,  is  a  city  to  dream  in.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Sevillians  are  almost  all  the  time 
in  the  embrace  of  pleasure  or  a  restful  siesta.  Of  course 
the  city  has  its  hours  of  movement  and  stir;  and  the 
two  quarters  to  observe  this  movement — in  a  word, 
to  see  Seville  and  its  life — is  in  the  “Calle  de  Sierpes” 
and  in  the  “Patio  de  las  Dellcias.”  If  the  tourist  visiting 
Spain  can  so  arrange  it,  he  should  endeavour  to  be  at 
Seville  for  the  feria,  which  occurs  every  year  during 
the  third  week  of  April.  During  the  feria,  too,  the 
visitor  will  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
bull-fight,  for  Seville  is  known  as  “The  Alma  Mater  of 
the  Bull-fighter.”  Again,  the  tourist  will  be  able  to 
see  then  the  Andalusian  dances.  On  my  first  visit  to 
Seville,  In  the  spring  of  1913,  the  great  Maestro,  Don 
Jose  Otero,  in  the  Salon  Oriente,  entertained  us  with 
his  dancing  class.  As  Mrs.  Villiers-Wardell,  in  her 
work,  “Spain  of  the  Spanish,”  says,  dancing  Is  an 
acquired  art  with  other  nations,  while  In  Spain  it  is  an 
expression  of  nature.  The  charm  of  Spanish  dancing 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more  art  about  it  than 
there  is  in  walking  or  talking.  As  an  expression  of 
national  character,  it  Is  interesting  to  compare  the 
dancing  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Brittany  and  Spain. 
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As  to  the  civic  buildings  in  Seville,  the  richest 
monument  of  Moorish  art  there  is  unquestionably  the 
Alcazar.  It  is  indeed  a  palace  of  dreams,  encompassed 
by  lovely  perfumed  gardens,  where  the  nightingales 
still  sing  among  the  odorous  orange  bloom,  and  where, 
amid  the  tangles  of  roses,  birds  build  their  nests.  The 
Alcazar  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  A.D.  1181, 
for  Abu  Yakub  Yusuf.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a 
visitor  to  gain  entrance,  especially  to  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Royal  Alcazar.  I  was  fortunate,  however, 
in  my  visit  to  Seville,  to  receive  from  the  Mother 
Superior  of  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  an 
academy  directed  by  the  Ladies  of  Loretto  from 
Rathfarnham,  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  note  of  introduction 
to  the  daughter  of  the  marques,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Alcazar,  in  which  was  included  a  request  that  I  be 
given  permission  to  see  the  much-reserved  upper 
apartments.  The  presentation  of  the  note  to  the 
charming  Spanish  sehorlta,  who  had  been  educated 
by  the  Ladies  of  Loretto  in  their  Seville  Convent,  and 
who,  by  the  way,  spoke  excellent  English,  worked  like 
magic,  and  I  was  permitted  to  see  this  marvellous 
royal  palace  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  university,  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned, 
Is  situated  in  the  Calle  de  Universidad.  This  is  a 
modern  institution  of  learning  when  compared  with 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  which  at  one  time, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  as  large  an  attendance 
of  students  and  was  as  full  of  renown  as  either  Oxford, 
Paris  or  Bologna.  The  visitor  also  should  not  fail 
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to  see  the  Biblioteca  Columbina,  given  to  the  city  by 
Fernando,  son  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  manuscripts  are  here  in  glass  cases,  and  also  the 
“Imago  Mundo”  of  Cardinal  D’Ailly,  with  notes  by 
Columbus. 

Of  course  the  tourist,  in  visiting  Seville,  will  at  once 
turn  his  steps  towards  the  cathedral,  which  is  the 
largest  Gothic  church  in  the  world,  and  after  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome,  the  largest  church  in  Christendom. 
But  the  Seville  Cathedral  is  not  pure  Gothic.  One 
might  compare  it  with  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  which 
is  pure  Gothic.  In  the  dim  aisles  of  the  Seville  Cathe¬ 
dral  you  seem  to  feel  more  a  sense  of  the  mysteries 
of  faith  than  you  do  in  the  great  basilica  on  the 
Rhine. 

It  is  more  than  five  hundred  years  since  Seville 
Cathedral  was  planned.  In  1401  the  Chapter  resolved 
to  build  a  basilica,  “so  magnificent  that  coming  ages 
should  call  them  mad  for  attempting  it.’’  The  cathedral 
was  designed  by  foreign  architects,  possibly  German, 
who  took  a  century  to  complete  the  work.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral 
I  was  enabled  to  see  the  sacred  vessels  in  gold  and 
silver  for  altar  service.  They  are  exceedingly  rich. 
In  one  of  the  aisles  is  the  tomb  of  the  Great  Discoverer, 
Christopher  Columbus — Knight  of  Faith  and  Courage; 
translated  from  Valladolid  to  San  Domingo,  thence  to 
Havana,  and  finally,  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  American 
War,  to  Spain,  the  remains  of  the  Great  Navigator 
rest  here  in  this  glorious  temple  of  God.  Inscribed 
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on  his  tomb  are  the  words:  '‘A  Castilla  y  a  Leon  Nuevo 
Mundo  Dio  Colon.” — “To  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus 
gave  a  New  World.” 

We  cannot  leave  Seville  without  a  word  in  reference 
to  its  great  painter,  Murillo.  If  you  desire  to  study 
the  paintings  of  Murillo,  by  all  means  go  to  Seville. 
With  a  civic  patriotism  and  pride,  the  Sevillians  have 
kept  watch  over  this  painter’s  great  masterpieces  and 
placed  them  in  the  city  museum.  A  few  are  also 
found  in  the  churches.  We  go  to  Nuremberg  in 
Bavaria,  expecting  to  see  something  of  the  art  of 
Albert  Diirer,  who  was  born  in  that  city.  We  also 
search  Verona,  the  birthplace  of  Paolo  Veronese,  for 
some  of  his  broad  canvases.  But  in  both  places  we 
are  disappointed.  Seville,  however,  has  faithfully  and 
lovingly  preserved  the  work  of  its  gifted  son,  who  is 
certainly  amongst  the  greatest  religious  painters  of 
the  world. 

There  remain  two  other  cities  in  Southern  Spain 
to  which  reference  must  be  made  in  this  paper — Cordova 
and  Granada.  It  is  at  Cordova  that  Moorish  civiliza¬ 
tion  flowered  and  ripened  most  generously,  under 
Mussulman  rule.  In  its  brooding  spirit  Cordova 
reminds  you  more  of  the  Moslem  than  any  other  spot 
in  Spain.  The  soul  of  a  Spanish  city  is  always  the 
cathedral,  but  the  cathedral  at  Cordova  remains  yet 
in  spirit  a  mosque.  It  is  true  they  converted  the 
mosque  into  a  Christian  church,  but  its  stones,  that 
were  laid  in  Mahommedan  faith,  refuse  to  witness  to  any 
other.  It  is  said  that  Leo,  the  Christian  Emperor  of 
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Constantinople,  sent  Byzantine  workmen  to  direct 
and  teach  the  Caliph  in  the  construction  of  this  mosque. 
“Let  us,”  said  the  founders  in  the  eighth  century,  “rear 
a  mosque  which  shall  surpass  that  of  Bagdad,  of 
Damascus  and  of  Jerusalem,  a  mosque  which  shall 
become  the  Mecca  of  the  West.” 

It  is  indeed  strange  how  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
remains.  Walk  through  the  oldest  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  you  feel  that  it  has  not  lost  its  Catholic 
dedication;  and  I  never  enter  Westminster  Abbey  but 
I  think  I  hear  the  Gregorian  chant  softly  intoned  by 
monks  in  its  stalls.  So  over  the  Cathedral  of  Cordova 
something  of  the  fatalist  spirit  of  Mohammed  seems 
ever  to  hover. 

Every  one  goes  to  Granada  because  of  the  Alhambra. 
Washington  Irving  threw  the  halo  of  romance  around 
it.  I  was  shown  the  room  or  alcove  where  the  American 
Goldsmith  wrote  his  work.  Here,  in  Granada,  with 
snow-capped  mountains  looking  down,  more  than  six 
centuries  ago,  upon  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the 
Catholic  Kings,  ’neath  the  banners  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  the  proud  and  haughty  Moor  surrendered 
the  keys  of  the  city  and  sought  again  the  deserts  of 
Africa.  The  tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  royal  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  where 
lies  by  their  side  also  their  unfortunate  daughter, 
Juana  la  Loca,  and  her  Hapsburg  husband.  As  you 
look  down  now  from  the  Look-Out-Tower  of  the 
Alhambra  upon  the  city,  with  its  modern  and  ancient 
quarters,  you  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  this  present 
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city  of  sixty-five  thousand  had  under  the  Moorish 
regime  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  is  fitting  here  that,  as  we  stand  at  the  tombs 
of  los  Reyes  Caiolicos,  a  word  should  be  said  as  to  the 
character  of  the  two  sovereigns  under  whose  joint 
rule  Spain  was  for  ever  rid  of  the  Moor.  To  begin 
with,  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  conquerors. 
Isabella  gained  Granada  for  her  Castile  and  Ferdinand 
Navarre  for  his  Arragon.  But  these  two  conquests 
read  very  differently  in  the  page  of  history.  The 
Conquest  of  Granada  reads  like  some  book  of  chivalry, 
while  the  Conquest  of  Navarre  like  a  chapter  of 
Machiavelli. 

Very  different,  indeed,  were  these  two  sovereigns 
in  spirit  and  character.  Isabella  was  all  spontaneity; 
Ferdinand  all  reflection.  The  queen  was  confiding; 
the  king  was  distrustful.  He  was  all  mind;  she  was  all 
heart.  It  was  the  generosity  and  sympathy  of  the 
queen  that  made  the  Columbus  expedition  possible. 
It  was  no  mere  boast  or  blague  on  the  part  of  the  queen 
when  she  said  that  if  it  were  necessary  she  would  sell 
her  crown  jewels  to  supply  the  needed  money  for  the 
fitting  out  of  Columbus’  expedition.  It  may  indeed 
be  questioned  if  a  greater  or  nobler  queen  than  Isabella 
ever  occupied  a  throne  in  Europe. 

Let  us  turn  here  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
capital  of  Spain.  I  have  said  that  Madrid  is  a  modern 
city.  It  was  selected  as  the  capital  and  place  of  royal 
residence  by  Charles  V,  attracted  thither  from  the  old 
capitals  of  Seville,  Toledo  and  Valladolid  by  the  rarefied 
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air  of  this  city,  which  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  Madrid  has  a  population  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand.  Spain  has  been 
described  as  a  land  of  fire  and  ice,  and  a  writer  remarks 
that  Madrid  lives  up  to  this,  for  it  is  by  turns  the 
hottest  and  coldest,  the  wettest  and  most  windy  city 
in  Europe.  Madrid,  too,  is  by  far  the  most  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  city  in  Spain,  and  if  you  would  truly  desire  to  get  a 
peep  into  its  cosmopolitanism,  you  have  only  to  stand 
for  a  few  minutes  in  its  great  plaza  or  square,  the 
Puerto  del  Sol,  where  the  fevered  pulse  of  Madrid  beats 
fastest,  and  watch  the  crowd  hurrying  by. 

The  two  most  attractive  things  to  the  tourist  who 
visits  Madrid  is  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Prado 
Gallery.  The  latter  indeed  is  a  treasure  of  art  wealth. 
There  are  larger  collections  of  paintings  in  Europe,  but 
no  one  contains  so  many  masterpieces.  This  is  the 
place  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  overwhelming  great¬ 
ness  of  Velasquez.  When  I  first  visited  the  Prado, 
in  the  spring  of  1913,  while  in  conversation  with  one 
of  the  attendants,  I  learned  that  Velasquez  himself  had 
gone  to  Italy  to  make  the  selection  of  paintings  for 
the  Prado.  This  accounts  for  the  wealth  of  the  Prado 
in  the  works  of  great  Italian  masters.  Again,  Rubens 
was  sent  from  Belgium  on  an  embassy  to  Madrid  and 
remained  in  the  Spanish  capital  some  time.  Hence 
the  number  of  paintings  by  Rubens  in  the  Prado. 

What  other  art  gallery  in  Europe  can  boast  of 
possessing,  like  this:  sixty-four  Velasquezes,  sixty-two 
Rubens,  forty-six  Murillos,  fifty- three  Teniers,  forty- 
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three  Titians,  thirty-four  Tintorettos,  twenty-five 
Veroneses,  twenty-two  Van  Dykes,  and  ten  Raphaels? 
Of  course,  Spain  can  enrich  a  museum  with  the  work  of 
her  own  painters.  I  venture  here  the  statement  that 
no  other  painter  in  all  Europe  equals  Velasquez  as  a 
portrait  painter.  Like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Velasquez 
is,  too,  a  painter  of  the  intellect.  Gainsborough,  Van 
Dyke,  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Titian  have  all  given  us 
very  fine  portraits,  but  when  you  enter  the  room  of  the 
Prado  devoted  to  Velasquez,  you  have  no  doubt  of  the 
supremacy  of  this  great  artist  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Then,  Spain  has  in  addition  as  painters,  Murillo, 
Ribera,  Zurbaran,  El  Greco  and  Goya.  There  are 
some  Spanish  art  critics  who  plac^  El  Greco  ahead  of 
Velasquez.  As  with  poets,  there  is,  however,  no 
determined  or  fixed  place  for  painters.  The  choice  is  a 
matter  altogether  of  temperament  and  taste. 

There  are  few  cities  in  Spain  not  dowered  with 
historic  associations,  for  Spain  is  indeed  an  ancient 
land  and  in  her  fortunes  through  the  centuries  has, 
to  use  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  “played  many  parts.” 
Such  cities  as  Toledo,  Burgos,  Valladolid  and  Salamanca 
are  replete  with  historic  interest.  Referring  to  Toledo, 
Miss  O’Reilly,  in  her  valuable  work,  writes:  “Toledo 
represents  ascetic,  exalted  Castile  as  completely  as 
palm-crowned  Seville,  stretching  out  in  the  meadows 
by  the  winding  Guadalquivir,  sums  up  the  ease-loving 
character  of  Andalusia.  The  thought  of  the  Moor  is 
never  long  absent  in  the  fertile  Southern  province,  but 
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here,  though  for  a  time  he  ruled  as  conqueror,  every 
stone  of  the  city  tells  of  crusading  Christian  ideals.” 

The  cathedral  in  Toledo,  which  is  pure  Gothic  in  the 
interior,  is  not  as  fine  as  that  of  Seville  or  Burgos  or 
Segovia.  It  is  enriched  with  many  of  the  paintings 
of  El  Greco.  It  was  here,  in  Toledo,  the  prlmatial 
see  of  Spain,  that  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Alcala,  once  lived.  Ancient 
Burgos,  of  course,  will  be  always  connected  with 
the  Cid.  The  Cathedral  of  Burgos  may,  I  think, 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  finest  church  in  Spain.  It  Is 
not  so  large  as  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  but  it  is  of  a 
purer  Gothic  and  gives  evidence  of  French  Gothic 
influence  in  its  building. 

Valladolid  holds  in  its  keeping  two  great  and 
cherished  memories — that  of  Columbus  and  that  of 
Cervantes.  The  one  made  a  gift  to  mankind  of  a  New 
World,  the  other  created  out  of  the  world  of  imagina¬ 
tion  the  supremest  work  in  fiction  of  all  time.  In  1 506, 
In  an  insignificant  house  on  Calle  de  Cristobal  Colon, 
Isabella’s  great  High  Admiral  passed  away  in  obscurity 
and  neglect,  with  the  words  upon  his  lips,  ‘7n  manus 
tuas  Domine  commendo  spiritum  meum.”  A  hundred 
years  later,  in  another  small  house  now  owned  by  the 
Government,  Cervantes  lived  in  poverty.  As  Miss 
O’Reilly  says,  “Unknown  and  undivined  he  walked 
these  streets,  looking  at  the  passers-by  with  his  wise, 
tolerant  eyes.”  Valladolid  contains  two  foreign  colleges 
— the  Scotch  and  English — established  there  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  for  the  training  of  Catholic 
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priests,  whose  education  in  these  troublous  and  penal 
days  could  not  be  obtained  at  home. 

Salamanca  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Leon,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  historic  cities  in  Spain. 
Salamanca  will  be  remembered  for  all  time  for  its 
once  great  mediaeval  university.  It  was  in  those  days 
la  grandeza  de  Espaha,  whither  students  from  all  over 
Europe  flocked  to  pursue  their  studies.  We  have  a 
picture  of  this  in  Cervantes’  “Novelas  Exemplares.” 
It  was  to  the  professors  of  Salamanca  that  Columbus’ 
project  to  sail  across  the  ocean  in  search  of  new  lands 
was  submitted,  and  of  course  the  wise  old  savants 
pronounced  unfavourably  upon  the  project. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  destruction  of 
churches  and  valuable  monuments  was  something 
peculiar  to  the  late  Great  War,  but  according  to  the 
despatches  of  Wellington,  in  1812,  we  learn  that  the 
French,  in  the  Peninsular  War,  destroyed  in  Salamanca 
thirteen  out  of  twenty  convents  and  twenty  out  of 
twenty-five  colleges.  When  I  visited  Salamanca  two 
years  ago,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  history 
associated  with  Salamanca  and  its  once  renowned 
university. 

Here,  at  Salamanca,  was  established,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  an  Irish  college  for  the  education 
of  Irish  students  aspiring  to  the  priesthood.  During 
my  brief  stay  in  Salamanca  the  proverbial  hospitality 
of  the  college  was  extended  to  me  by  its  vice-rector. 
Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  from  whom  I  learned  much  of  the 
history  and  fortunes,  not  alone  of  Salamanca,  but  of 
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the  Irish  college.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
Barrows,  in  his  work,  “The  Bible  in  Spain,”  pays  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  hospitable  courtesy  extended  him 
by  the  Irish  priests  then  in  charge  of  the  college. 
It  was  in  the  University  of  Salamanca  that  Luis  de 
Leon,  the  Augustinian  monk,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  Spanish  lyric  poets,  was  a  professor.  Just 
opposite  the  library  of  the  university  there  is  a  splendid 
statue  of  this  great  and  gifted  Spanish  writer. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  a  consideration  of 
probably  the  most  important  part  of  Spain — un¬ 
doubtedly  its  most  industrial  and  progressive — Cata¬ 
lonia.  We  always  associate  the  people  of  Barcelona, 
the  chief  city  of  Catalonia,  and  certainly  the  commercial 
capital  of  Spain,  with  sedition  and  anarchy.  When  I 
visited  Madrid  for  the  first  time,  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
the  city  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  over  an 
attempt  that  had  been  made  the  previous  day  to 
assassinate  King  Alphonso  XIII,  as  he  rode  through 
the  streets  at  the  head  of  the  Moorish  troops  who  were 
about  to  swear  their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  Crown, 
by  kissing  the  Spanish  flag.  The  assassin,  I  learned, 
was  a  Catalonian. 

As  in  every  case  where  a  people  are  seeking  wider 
freedom  and  a  larger  measure  of  self-government, 
the  object  of  their  agitation  is  generally  grossly  mis¬ 
represented  through  the  public  press.  Last  autumn, 
on  my  visit  for  the  first  time  to  Barcelona,  I  made  it  a 
duty  to  learn  exactly  the  condition  of  things  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  which,  though  by  far  the  richest  and  most 
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progressive  part  of  Spain,  is  a  source  of  weakness  to 
the  peace  and  stability  of  that  Kingdom. 

It  appears  there  are  three  political  parties  in 
Catalonia,  whose  objects  are  entirely  different.  First, 
the  Moderates,  who  seek  for  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
government  than  Catalonia  now  enjoys;  secondly,  the 
Separatists,  who  desire  to  cut  loose  entirely  from 
Spain;  and  thirdly,  the  Annexationists,  who  would 
throw  in  their  lot  with  France.  The  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Madrid,  would,  I  think,  be  well  advised  in 
hearkening  to  the  demands  of  the  Moderates,  for 
they  are  most  reasonable  and  just.  Here  is  the  way 
Catalanism,  for  which  the  Moderates  stand,  was  set 
forth  some  few  years  ago  by  its  great  leader  and  ex¬ 
ponent,  Senor  Margall:  “Catalanism  aspires  to  the 
autonomy  of  Catalonia;  it  reduces  the  action  of  the 
State  to  national  and  international  interests.  It 
leaves  to  the  State  control  of  the  following  affairs: 
diplomatic  relations;  the  making  of  war  or  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace;  the  army  and  navy;  the  commerce 
of  Spain;  the  postal,  telegraphic  and  shipping  regula¬ 
tions,  etc.  It  limits  the  arbitration  of  the  State  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Catalonia.  It  wishes  Catalonia 
to  have  the  control  of  its  own  civil,  penal,  mercantile, 
administrative  and  legal  legislation.  It  requires  that 
Catalan  should  be  the  official  language.  It  demands 
that  all  persons  holding  official  posts  should  be  Catalans 
by  birth  or  by  naturalization,  and  that  their  ec¬ 
clesiastics  should  be  favoured  with  dignities  and 
prebends.  It  does  not  admit  compulsory  military 
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service,  but  desires  to  contribute  a  stated  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy.” 

As  regards  the  Catalan  tongue,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  it  as  a  dialect.  It  holds  the  closest  kinship 
with  the  Provencal,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  spoken 
almost  all  over  Southern  France,  a  great  part  of  Italy 
and  Eastern  Spain.  The  great  name  in  Mediaeval 
Catalonian  literature  is  Ra3Tnond  Lull,  troubadour, 
mystic,  hermit,  philosopher  and  missionary.  Lull  was 
born  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  Dante.  Like  St.  Francis  Assisi,  Lull  was  converted 
from  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  His  life  enthusiasm  was  to  see  Islam 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Barcelona  was  truly  a  revelation  to  me  when  I 
visited  it  for  the  first  time  last  autumn.  I  found  it 
among  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  cities  in  all 
Europe.  Its  population  now  is  pretty  close  to  the 
million  point.  With  its  spacious  avenues  planted  with 
trees  and  all  well  lighted,  you  felt  that  this  Is  truly  a 
great  and  progressive  city,  with  its  Mediterranean  port 
filled  with  the  white  sails  of  commerce  and  its  beautiful, 
well-kept  plazas  inviting  to  repose.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  in  Barcelona  the  Catalan  style  of  architecture 
prevails. 

We  also  associate  Barcelona  with  the  reception 
tendered  Columbus  by  his  sovereigns  on  his  return 
from  his  first  voyage  to  the  New  World.  What  a 
triumphal  passage  through  the  country  from  Cadiz  to 
Barcelona  the  great  Admiral  must  have  had,  bringing 
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with  him  the  gift  of  a  New  World  to  his  grateful 
sovereigns!  Would  that  this  gratitude  had  ever  re¬ 
mained!  But  when  the  noble  Queen  passed  away, 
intrigue  at  the  Court,  motived  by  jealousy,  conspired 
against  Columbus,  and  his  days  ended  in  darkness 
and  sorrow.  It  has  been  ever  thus  in  the  world. 
Men  who  live  in  the  unseen  and  labour  to  uplift  the 
race  are  never  understood  by  place-hunters  and  money- 
getters — nay,  they  are  misrepresented  by  them  and 
called  dreamers  and  fools. 

When  I  visited  Barcelona,  the  building  where  the 
reception  to  Isabella’s  High  Admiral  was  tendered 
him  was  pointed  out  to  me.  My  mind  instantly 
reverted  to  the  lines  by  Tennyson  commemorative  of 
this  reception,  where  the  poet,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Columbus,  utters  these  touching  and  indignant  words: 

“And  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  King,  the  Queen, 
Sank  from  their  thrones  and  melted  into  tears. 

And  knelt  and  lifted  hand  and  heart  and  voice 
In  praise  to  God  Who  led  me  thro’  the  waste. 

And  then  the  great  Laudamus  rose  to  heaven. 
Chains  for  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean!  Chains 
For  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a  new  earth. 

As  Holy  Men  had  prophesied  of  me. 

Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the  Kings 
Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles !  Chains  for  him 
Who  pushed  his  prows  into  the  setting  sun. 

And  made  West  East  and  sailed  the  Dragon’s  mouth 
And  came  upon  the  mountain  of  the  World, 

And  saw  the  river  roll  from  Paradise.’’ 
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In  the  English  public  mind  and  that,  too,  the  reading 
public,  Spain  is  associated  chiefly  with  three  things: 
the  Inquisition,  Piracy  and  the  Bull  Fight.  Very  few 
know  anything  of  the  real  history  of  Spain  or  its 
valuable  contributions  to  civilization  and  culture. 
They  forget  the  preponderating  place  that  Spain  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  colony  of  the  Roman  Empire — its  early 
Latin  writers;  the  two  Senecas,  Lucan,  Martial,  Quin¬ 
tilian  and  the  earliest  of  Christian  poets,  Prudentius, 
and  the  great  encyclopedic  mind  and  striking  figure  of 
St.  Isidore  of  Seville.  Forgotten,  too,  is  the  great  part 
played  by  Spain  in  early  discoveries  and  explorations, 
and  the  further  fact,  as  attested  to  by  Dr.  Underhill, 
in  his  work,  “Spanish  Literature  in  England  of  the 
Tudors,”  that  “in  social  and  literary  development 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Spain 
was  inferior  to  Italy,  but  superior  to  England  and 
France.” 

How,  for  instance,  would  England  fare  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  if  she  were  remembered  and  judged  by 
Cromwell’s  massacre  of  the  Irish  at  Drogheda,  by  the 
debauching  of  the  Chinese  through  the  opium  trade, 
or  by  the  recent  Amritzar  affair  in  India?  Does  not 
the  flag  of  England  hold  in  its  folds  something  better 
than  these  in  its  great  work  of  civilization  and  culture? 
Of  course  this  misrepresentation  of  Spain  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Before  that  period 
there  was  more  friendly  intercourse  between  England 
and  Spain  than  between  England  and  any  other  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Continent.  A  Queen  of  English  blood  now 
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reigning  at  Madrid  has  helped  to  remove  old-time 
prejudices.  Indeed,  there  should  be  nothing  but 
amity  between  England  and  Spain,  for  your  English¬ 
man  and  Spaniard  have  not  a  few  qualities  in  common. 

As  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  contemporary 
sense  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  it.  Every 
age  should  be  judged  by  its  own  ethics  or  true  views 
of  history  are  impossible.  The  fifteenth  or  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  is  not  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Anglican  historian.  Bishop  Creighton,  speaking  of  the 
change  of  spirit  in  these  two  periods,  says:  “The 
modern  conception  of  free  discussion  and  free  thought 
is  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  firmer  grasp  of  moral 
principles,  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  discovery  that 
uniformity  is  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  poli¬ 
tical  unity.” 

Referring  to  this  subject.  Miss  O’Reilly,  in  her 
work,  “Heroic  Spain,”  writes:  “Isabella’s  age  agreed 
that  persecution  was  necessary  to  preserve  Christianity. 
And  since  only  Spain  was  in  immediate  contact  with 
Islam,  and  centuries  of  crusade  against  the  invading 
infidel  had  the  natural  result  of  making  the  Spaniard 
sternly  orthodox,  it  was  there  that  the  Inquisition 
flourished.” 

Regarding  the  number  who  were  put  to  death  in 
Spain  under  the  Inquisition,  the  exact  figures  will 
likely  never  be  known.  Llorente,  a  bitter  assailant 
of  the  Inquisition,  gives  the  number  of  victims  as 
31,900.  But  this  is  probably  a  gross  exaggeration. 
When  we  remember  that  in  France,  in  the  one  night  of 
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St.  Bartholomew,  almost  as  many  victims  fell  as 
during  the  whole  three  hundred  years  of  the  Inquisition, 
we  should  not  be  so  ready  to  hold  Spain  alone  up  to 
reprobation.  In  England,  too,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  blood 
flowed  in  torrents;  and  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  in 
England  it  was  generally  eminent  men,  such  as  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Bishop  Fisher,  the  Carthusian  priors, 
Houghton,  Webster  and  Lawrence,  the  poet,  Robert 
Southwell,  the  scholarly  Edmund  Campion  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cranmer,  who  had  been  active  himself  in 
persecution  under  Edward  VI,  that  were  executed. 
No  scholar  or  statesman  suffered  under  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  In  support  of  this,  we  have  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  living  Spanish  scholar,  Menendez  y 
Pelayo,  who  says  '‘N ingun  hombre  de  merito  cientifico 
Jue  quemado  por  la  Inquisicion.” — “No  man  of  scientific 
merit  was  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisition.” 

Turning  to  the  question  of  civil  war  and  strife 
that  have  marked  other  countries,  but  are  absent 
from  the  history  of  Spain,  Miss  O’Reilly  writes:  “Spain 
may  have  taken  longer  than  many  European  countries 
to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  achieved  her  compara¬ 
tive  independence  without  a  king’s  execution  or  a 
terrible  bloody  cataclysm.  There  has  never  been  in 
Spain  the  bitter  separation  of  nobles  and  people; 
together  they  both  worked  for  that  freedom,  keeping 
a  fraternal  relationship  that  is  uncommon  in  history.” 

A  word  here  regarding  Spanish  literature.  Its 
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golden  age,  siglo  de  oro,  extended  from  1550  to  1650, 
during  which  the  great  Spanish  writers,  Cervantes, 
Lopez  de  Vega,  and  Calderon,  flourished.  There  are 
but  three  great  original  dramatic  literatures  in  the 
world,  and  Spain  possesses  one  of  these,  the  other  two 
countries  being  Greece  and  England.  But  in  assessing 
the  value  of  Spanish  literature,  we  fall  into  a  grave 
error  if  we  suppose  that  Spanish  literature  consists 
simply  in  the  finished  work  of  a  bygone  age.  New 
forms  of  literature  are  apt  to  have  their  origin  in  Spain. 
Larra  was  the  precursor  of  Washington  Irving.  The 
newspaper  paragraph  and  the  short  story  are  all  of 
Spanish  origin  or  suggestion.  Even  the  opera  prac¬ 
tically  began  in  Spain.  Among  novelists  of  recent 
times  in  Spain  stand  Peter  Galdos,  Juan  Valera, 
Blasco  Ibanez  and  Senora  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan. 

As  to  education  in  Spain,  while  the  land  of  the 
Don  is  somewhat  behind  in  primary  education,  the 
general  provision,  especially  for  higher  education, 
in  that  land  is  a  good  deal  better  than  critics  and  tourists 
represent  it  to  be.  In  the  department  of  primary 
education  Spain  lacks  a  good  supply  of  fully  qualified 
teachers,  as  she  lacks  also  school  buildings  well  equip¬ 
ped.  But  Spain  is  reaching  out  for  this.  I  have 
found  there  a  great  intellectual  awakening.  It  is 
not  just  to  the  Spain  of  to-day  to  give  the  number  of 
illiterates  in  1860,  or  even  in  1900.  What  was  the 
condition  of  primary  education  in  England  and  France 
thirty  years  ago?  Not  very  good.  Mulhall,  in  his 
statistics,  tells  us  that  towards  the  close  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  1 09  men  and  1 29  women  in  every  1 ,000 
of  those  getting  married  in  England  could  not  sign 
the  register.  In  the  universities  in  Spain — and  there 
are  eleven,  the  same  number  as  in  England — there  is  a 
larger  number  of  students  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  than  in  Italy,  France  or  England.  In  the  latter 
country  there  is  one  university  student  for  every  1,061 
of  its  inhabitants,  while  in  Spain  there  is  one  university 
student  for  every  92 1 . 

Another  myth  as  to  Spain  which  continually  con¬ 
fronts  the  English  reader,  is  the  excessively  large 
number  of  priests  or,  if  you  will,  monks  or  friars  in 
Spain.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  more  than 
five  thousand  of  these  are  engaged  in  educational 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  more  Catholic 
priests  in  proportion  to  the  Catholic  population,  in 
England,  than  there  are  in  Spain.  Look  at  Belgium, 
for  instance.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  countries  in  Europe.  Yet  it  has  a  very  large 
number  of  religious,  many  of  whom,  like  those  in 
Spain,  are  engaged  in  educational  work.  Nobody 
would  say  that  the  presence  of  these  religious  lowers 
or  disturbs  the  economic  condition  of  the  realm  of 
King  Albert. 

Adverse  criticism  sometimes  goes  out  to  the  women 
of  Spain — very  unjustly,  I  believe.  In  my  opinion, 
Spanish  women  are  superior  to  Spanish  men.  They 
may  not  enjoy  all  the  rights  that  the  women  of  other 
countries  possess,  but  they  are  the  queens  of  their 
own  homes  and  their  Influence  upon  their  children 
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continues  long  after  they  have  left  the  paternal  roofs, 
as  Longfellow  says,  “to  shine  in  other  hearts  and 
homes.” 

Nor  are  the  Spanish  women  lacking  intellectually. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Isabella  a  cprtain 
Dona  Lucia  de  Medrano  lectured  on  Latin  classics  in 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  a  Dona  Francesca  de 
Lebrige  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Alcala.  In  connection  with  the  stage,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  female  characters  in  Shakespeare 
were  represented  in  England  by  boys  till  1637,  while 
in  Spain  female  characters  were  assigned  to  women 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  In  Spain  to-day  women  also 
conduct  exclusively  State  Normal  Schools — there  is 
one  in  each  province — for  the  training  of  female 
teachers;  and  a  few  years  ago  the  Spanish  Government 
appointed  a  large  number  of  women  as  inspectors  of 
primary  schools. 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  reference  to  a 
body  of  men  in  Spain — I  mean  the  Guardias  Civiles — 
who  have  no  peers  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
These  Civil  Guards  in  Spain — 25,000  in  number — 
carry  on  the  high  traditions  of  honour  and  courtesy 
that  marked  knighthood  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
practically  date  from  1 844  when  by  Royal  decree  they 
were  organized.  The  Civil  Guards  represent  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  honour  and  chivalry  of  the  Spanish 
nation. 

Certainly  the  progress  of  Spain  is  assured.  It  is 
blessed  with  an  intelligent  and  high-minded  King, 
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Alphonso  XI n,  democratic  and  in  touch  with  his 
people,  who  is  aided  by  a  beautiful  English  Queen, 
admired  by  the  Spanish  people  for  her  tact,  graciousness 
and  charm. 

The  ancient  Kingdom  of  Iberia  may  indeed  lack 
something  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  still  rich  in  the  things 
of  God.  Its  face  is  ever  set  towards  the  higher  and 
more  abiding  things  that  fade  not  or  decay. 
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